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Public opinion in Germany appears almost to forbid one to 
speak of the deleterious and dangerous consequences of war, 
especially of a war that ends in victory; as a result, the populace 
at present is all the more willing to listen to those writers who 
know of no opinion that is more important than public opin- 
ion, and who consequently compete with one another in their 
zeal to exalt the war and to inquire jubilantly into the power- 
ful phenomenon of its influence on morality, culture, and art. 
Despite all this, let it be said: a great victory is a great danger. 
It is more difficult for human nature to endure victory than to 
endure defeat; indeed, it even appears to be easier to achieve 
such a victory than to endure it in such a way that it does not 
result in a more serious defeat. But of all the deleterious con- 
sequences of the recently fought war with France, the worst is 
perhaps one widely held, even universal error: the erroneous 
idea harbored by public opinion and all public opinionators 
that in this struggle German culture also came away victorious, 
and that it must therefore now be adorned with laurels befitting 
such extraordinary events and achievements. This delusion is 
extremely pernicious; not simply because it is a delusion—for 
delusions can be of the most salutary and blessed nature — but 
rather because it is capable of transforming our victory into a 
total defeat: into the defeat—indeed, the extirpation —of the German 
spirit for the sake of the “German Reich,” 

Even if we were to grant that this war represented the battle 
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between two cultures, the measure of value for the victori- 
ous culture would still be a very relative one, and under cer- 
tain circumstances it would by no means warrant either vic- 
tory celebrations or self-glorification. For it would be a matter 
of knowing the worth of the subjugated culture: perhaps its 
worth is small, in which case victory, even if accompanied by 
the most spectacular military successes, would not provide the 
victorious culture with just cause for a sense of triumph. On 
the other hand, in the case at hand one can by no means speak 
of a victory of German culture, if only for the simple reason 
that French culture subsists as it did heretofore, and because 
we Germans are just as dependent on it as we were hereto- 
fore. German culture played no part whatsoever in our military 
successes. Strict military discipline, natural courage and perse- 
verance, superiority of leadership, unity and obedience among 
the led—in short, qualities that have nothing at all to do with 
culture — brought us victory over enemies who lacked the most 
important of these qualities; we can only be surprised that what 
in Germany is called “culture” had so little power to inhibit 
the development of these principles that have contributed to 
our great military success. Perhaps this is the case only because 
this thing that in Germany is called culture considered it more 
advantageous, in this instance, to demonstrate its subservience 
to these other principles. However, if one allows it to flourish 
and proliferate, if one pampers it with the flattering delusion 
that it has been victorious, then it has the potential, as I have 
maintained, to extirpate the German spirit—and who knows 
whether once this has occurred we will still be able to accom- 
plish anything with what remains of the German body! 
Should it be possible for the Germans to mobilize that calm 
and tenacious courage, which they opposed to the pathetic 
and sudden impetuosity of the French, against their own inner 
enemy, against that extremely ambiguous and unquestionably 
nonnative “cultivatedness” which, in a perilous misunderstand- 
ing, in present-day Germany is called culture, then all hope 
for a truly genuine German cultivation, the opposite of that 
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cultivatedness, would not be in vain, for the Germans never 
lacked the most clear-sighted and daring leaders and generals; 
these latter, however, often enough lacked Germans. But for 
me it becomes ever more doubtful—and since the war, more 
improbable with each passing day—that it will be possible to 
channel German courageousness in this new direction, for I see 
how everyone is convinced that such a battle and such courage 
are no longer necessary. Indeed, all of us are convinced that for 
the moment almost everything is ordered as neatly as possible 
and that, at any rate, everything of any consequence has long 
been discovered and accomplished—in short, that the finest 
seeds of culture have been sown, and that in some areas they 
are already pushing up their green shoots or even standing in 
full flower. In this domain there is not only complacency, but 
even joy and delirium. I perceive this delirium and this joy in 
the incomparably confident behavior both of German journal- 
ists and of our fabricators of novels, tragedies, poems, and his- 
tories, for they obviously constitute a homogeneous group of 
people who seem to have conspired to take control of the mod- 
ern human being’s hours of idleness and meditation—that is, 
of his “cultured” moments —and to drug him by means of the 
printed word. Ever since the war, this group of people has been 
rife with joy, dignity, and self-assurance; in the wake of such 
“successes of German culture,” they believe not only that they 
have been confirmed and sanctioned, but even ordained almost 
sacrosanct; hence they speak all the more pompously, delight 
in addressing the German people, publish collected works in 
the manner of the classical authors, and actually exploit the 
worldwide circulation of the journals at their disposal in order 
to proclaim certain individuals from among their own ranks as 
new German classical authors and model writers. Perhaps we 
should expect that the more circumspect and educated parts of 
German cultured society would have recognized the dangers 
inherent in this sort of abuse of success, or at least that they would 
have sensed the embarrassing nature of this spectacle, for what 
can be more embarrassing than to watch a deformed man strut 
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like a rooster before a mirror and exchange admiring glances 
with his own reflection? But the scholarly class gladly leaves 
well enough alone, and it has enough to do in looking after 
itself, without taking on the additional burden of caring for the 
well-being of the German spirit. Furthermore, its representa- 
tives are absolutely convinced that their own cultivation is the 
ripest and finest that was ever produced by this or any other 
age, and they show absolutely no understanding for those who 
express concerns about the general state of German cultiva- 
tion, for the simple reason that, always interacting only among 
themselves and with their innumerable equals, they believe 
themselves to be far beyond concerns of this sort. Yet it cannot 
escape the attention of the more careful observer, especially 
if he is a foreigner, that the only difference between what the 
German scholar calls his cultivation and that triumphant culti- 
vation of the new German classical authors lies in the quantity 
of their knowledge; wherever it is a question not of knowledge 
but of capability, not of information but of artistry—in other 
words, wherever life is supposed to bear witness to the charac- 
ter of cultivation—there is now only one German cultivation — 
and this cultivation is supposed to have triumphed over France? 

This assertion seems completely incomprehensible. To be 
sure, all impartial judges, including the French themselves, 
have recognized that the Germans’ decisive advantage lies pre- 
cisely in the more comprehensive knowledge of the German 
officers, in the superior training of the German troops, and in 
their more sCientific conduct of war. But in what sense can Ger- 
man cultivation, if one were to subtract from it all this German 
learnedness, be said to have triumphed? In no sense whatso- 
ever, for the moral qualities of stricter discipline and of silent 
obedience, which distinguished, for example, the Macedonian 
armies from the incomparably more cultivated Greek armies, 
have nothing at all to do with cultivation. Only a confusion 
makes it possible to speak of the victory of German cultivation 
and culture, a confusion that derives from the fact that in Ger- 
many the pure concept of culture has been lost. 
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Above all else, culture is a unity of artistic style that mani- 
fests itself throughout all the vital self-expressions of a people. 
However, vast knowledge and pedantic learning are neither a 
requisite means to, nor a symptom of, culture; indeed, these 
generally prove themselves most compatible with the opposite 
of culture, with barbarism—that is, with absence of style, or 
with the chaotic hodgepodge of all styles. 

The German of today lives in this chaotic hodgepodge of all 
styles, and we face the serious problem of understanding how, 
with all his learnedness, he not only fails to recognize this, but 
is even able to celebrate heartily what he deems his present 
state of “cultivation.” Everything in his world should apprise 
him of this chaos: every glance at his clothes, his room, and 
his house; every walk through the streets of his cities; every 
visit he pays to the shops of the fashion mongers; amid this 
sociable intercourse he should become awate of the origin of 
his manners and gestures; amid our artistic institutions, in his 
joy at the concert halls, theaters, and museums, he should be- 
come awate of the grotesque juxtaposition and jumbling of 
all possible styles. The German amasses around himself all the 
forms, colors, products, and curiosities of all ages and climes 
and thereby produces that modern carnival motley which his 
scholars then can explore and define as “the modern as such,” 
while he calmly remains seated amid the stylistic tumult. With 
this type of “culture” —which, if the truth be known, is noth- 
ing but a phlegmatic insensitivity to culture—one can van- 
quish no enemies, least of all those who, like the French, have a 
genuine, productive culture—regardless of its relative worth— 
and from whom we Germans have hitherto copied everything, 
albeit for the most part without skill. 

Even if we had actually ceased to imitate the French, that 
would still not imply that we had triumphed over them, but 
only that we had liberated ours¢lves from our subordination 
to them: only if we had imposed upon the French an original 
German cultute would we legitimately be able to speak of a 
triumph of German culture. Meanwhile, we can scarcely help 
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but note that we— necessarily — remain dependent upon Paris 
in all matters of form, for up to the present day there has never 
been an original German culture. 

All of us Germans should know this about ourselves, espe- 
cially since it was publicly divulged by one of the few among us 
who had the right to express it in a tone of reproach. “We Ger- 
mans are of yesterday,” Goethe once said to Eckermann; “it is 
true that we have been actively cultivating ourselves for a cen- 
tury, but another couple of centuries may have to pass before 
our countrymen will have absorbed sufficient spirit and higher 
culture for one to be able to say of them: it has been a long 
time since they were barbarians.” 


2 


But if it is so evident that our public and private lives do 
not bear the stamp of a productive and stylistically coherent 
culture; if, in addition, our great artists have gravely and em- 
phatically acknowledged and continue to acknowledge with 
the honesty that is peculiar to greatness this appalling and, for 
a talented people, profoundly humiliating fact, then how is it 
yet possible that among cultivated Germans the greatest con- 
tentment nonetheless prevails, a contentment that, since the 
last war, has even repeatedly shown itself ready to break out 
in arrogant jubilation and to wax triumphant? We live, at any 
rate, under the illusion of having a genuine culture; only the 
rate few seem even to notice the appalling incongruity be- 
tween this contented, indeed, triumphant faith and the blatant 
defect it conceals. For all those who opine with public opinion 
have bound their eyes and plugged their ears — this incongruity 
simply ought not to exist. How is this possible? What force is so 
powerful that it can dictate such an “ought not”? What species 
of human being must have risen to power in Germany that they 
ate able to forbid, or at least prevent the expression of, such 
strong and simple feelings? Let me call this power, this species 
of human being, by its name—they are the cultivated philistines. 
The word “philistine,” as is well known, is drawn from the 
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vocabulary of university students and signifies in its wider but 
wholly popular sense the opposite of the son of the muses, 
the artist, the genuinely cultured person. However, the culti- 
vated philistine—whose type it is today our disagreeable duty 
to study, and whose confessions, if he offers them, we must 
listen to—is distinguished from the general idea of the species 
“philistine” on the basis of a single superstition: he fancies 
himself to be a son of the muses and a cultured person, an in- 
comprehensible delusion that makes evident he does not even 
know the difference between the philistine and its opposite, and 
this is the reason why we will not be surprised to find that he 
usually denies solemnly that he is a philistine. Due to this total 
lack of self-knowledge, he feels firmly convinced that his “cul- 
tivation” is precisely that satiated expression of proper German 
culture, and since he everywhere encounters cultured people 
of this same type, and since all public institutions, all insti- 
tutes of schooling, education, and art; are organized along the 
lines of his cultivatedness and according to his needs, he thus 
carries around With him wherever he goes the triumphant feel- 
ing of being the worthy representative of present-day German 
culture, making his demands and laying his claims accordingly. 
If, however, true culture presupposes at the very least stylistic 
unity, and if even a bad and degenerate culture cannot be con- 
ceived other than as diversity brought together in the harmony 
of a single style, then the confusion that reigns in the deluded 
mind of the cultural philistine probably derives from the fact 
that, discovering everywhere people cast from the same mold 
as himself, he infers from this uniformity of all “cultivated 
persons” the stylistic unity of German cultivation—in short, 
a culture. He perceives around himself nothing but identi- 
cal needs and similar views; wherever he goes he is immedi- 
ately embraced by the bond of a silent convention about many 
things, especially with regard to matters of religion and art: this 
impressive uniformity, this 4é7 unisono that, though unsum- 
moned, nevertheless breaks out immediately, seduces him into 
believing that a culture holds sway here. But the fact alone that 
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this systematic and ruling philistinism has a system does not 
suffice to make it aculture — not even a bad culture; instead, itis 
always only the opposite of culture, namely, barbarism built to 
last. For that entire unity of character which so monotonously 
strikes us about every cultivated person in present-day Ger- 
many becomes unity only on the basis of the conscious or un- 
conscious exclusion and negation of all the artistically produc- 
tive forms and demands ofa true style. An unfortunate warping 
must have occurred in the mind of the cultivated philistine: 
he mistakes for culture precisely that which culture negates, 
and since he proceeds with consistency, he eventually obtains 
a coherent group of such negations, a system of nonculture to 
which one might actually be able to concede a certain “stylis- 
tic unity” assuming that it makes any sense at all to speak of 
stylized barbarism. If he is allowed to choose freely between an 
action in accordance with style and its opposite, then he always 
opts for the latter, and because of this choice all his actions bear 
a negatively uniform stamp. It is precisely in this that he recog- 
nizes the character of the “German culture” he has patented: 
whatever fails to conform with this he views as hostile to him 
and counter to his aims. In such cases the cultivated philistine 
only wards off, negates, withdraws, plugs his ears, looks away; 
he is a negative being even in his hate and his enmity. But he 
hates no one more than those who treat him like a philistine 
and who tell him what he is: an impediment to all who are 
powerful and creative, a labyrinth to all who are circumspect 
and lost, a morass to all who are weary, leg irons to all those 
pursuing higher aims, a poisonous cloud to all fresh seeds, a 
parching desert to the German spirit seeking and thirsting for 
new life. For it does indeed seek, this German spirit! And you 
philistines hate it precisely because it seeks and because it re- 
fuses to believe that you have already found what it seeks. How 
is it possible that a type such as the cultivated philistine could 
have emerged at all and, once he had emerged, could ascend to 
the seat of supreme judge over all German cultural problems; 
how is this possible after a series of great heroic figures passed 
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before us who in all their movements, in all their facial expres- 
sions, their questioning voice, their blazing eye, betrayed only 
one single thing: shat they were seekers, and that they fervently 
and with earnest perseverance sought precisely what the culti- 
vated philistine deludes himself into believing he possesses: a 
genuine originary German culture. Is there a soil, they seem to 
have asked, that is so pure, so pristine, of such virginal sanctity 
that the German spirit might erect its house upon it and upon 
no other? Thus asking, they passed through the wilderness and 
the undergrowth of wretched times and cramped conditions, 
and as seekers they disappeared from our view, so that one of 
them, speaking for all, could say after reaching a ripe old age: 
“For half a century I have endured hardship and granted myself 
no rest, but instead have continually striven and investigated 
and done as well and as much as I could.” 

But what kind of judgment does our philistine cultivation 
pass on these seekers? It takes them simply to be finders and 
seems to forget that they thought of themselves only as seekers. 
We do indeed have a culture, they then Claim, for after all, we 
have our “classical authors”; not only is the foundation there, 
but the entire edifice already stands erected upon it—we our- 
selves are this edifice. Saying this, the philistine lays his hand 
on his own brow. 

But in order to be able to pass such an erroneous judgment 
on our classical authors and honor them with such aspersions 
it is necessary that one not be acquainted with them in the 
least, and this is a general fact. For otherwise they would have 
to know that there is only one way of honoring them, namely 
by continuing to seek in their spirit and with their courage, 
without ever tiring. Merely to attach to them the provocative 
appellation “classical,” by contrast, and to feel “edified” from 
time to time by their works—that is, to abandon oneself to 
those jaded and egoistic sensations that await each paying visi- 
tor at our concert halls and theaters, and to dedicate statues and 
initiate festivals and societies in their names—all this is only a 
small payment with which the cultivated philistine settles ac- 
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counts with the classical authors so that in all the rest he no 
longer need know them, and above all so that he need not fol- 
low them and seek further. For the watchword of the philistine 
is: “We should seek no further.” 

At one time this watchword made a certain sense: in the 
first decade of this century in Germany when so much con- 
fused seeking, experimenting, destroying, promising, surmis- 
ing, hoping began and got so muddled that the intellectual 
middle class was justified in fearing for itself. At that time 
it was justified in rejecting with a shrug of its shoulders that 
brew of fantastic and language-perverting philosophies, that 
fanatical-purposive view of history, that carnival of all gods 
and myths that the Romantics put together, as well as those 
poetic fashions and insanities born out of intoxication; it was 
justified because the philistine is not even justified in indulg- 
ing in debauchery. However, with that cunning characteristic 
of lower creatures, he exploited the opportunity to throw sus- 
picion on the act of seeking as such and to promote instead 
the comfort of finding. The joys of philistinism unfolded be- 
fore his very eyes: he fled from all that wild experimentation 
into the idyllic, and opposed to that unsettlingly creative drive 
of the artist a certain contentedness, a contentedness with his 
own narrowness, his own untroubledness, indeed, even with 
his own limited intelligence. Without any idle modesty his ex- 
tended finger pointed at all the hidden and secret crannies of 
his life, at the many moving and naive joys that grew in the 
most paltry depths of this uncultivated existence, as modest 
flowers, so to speak, in the mire of his philistine existence. 

A few people with a gift for painting were at hand, and 
with graceful strokes they portrayed the bliss, the coziness, 
the triviality, the peasantlike healthfulness and all that con- 
tentedness that the rooms of children, scholars, and peasants 
exude. Armed with such picture books of reality, these con- 
tented ones now sought once and for all to reach a compro- 
mise agreement with the troublesome classical authors who ex- 
pressed the demand that they continue seeking; they invented 
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the concept of the age of epigones just so that they might have 
some peace and so that they would be prepared to pass the 
impugning verdict “the work of an epigone” upon everything 
that was disquietingly modern. For similar reasons these very 
same contented ones took control over the discipline of his- 
tory in order to guarantee that they would have peace, and they 
sought to transform all those fields of study from which dis- 
ruptions of their contentedness might yet be expected—espe- 
cially philosophy and classical philology — into historical disci- 
plines. They rescued themselves from fanaticism by means of 
historical consciousness — for history was no longer supposed 
to produce fanaticism, although Goethe was still able to be- 
lieve this possible. On the contrary, numbing is now the aim 
of these unphilosophical admirers of the nil admirari when they 
seek to understand everything historically. While pretending to 
hate fanaticism and intolerance in every form, what they really 
hated was domineering genius and the tyranny of true cultural 
demands, and therefore they expended all their energy crip- 
pling, numbing, or dissolving wherever freshness and power- 
ful movements could be expected to arise. A philosophy that 
coyly cloaked the philistine confession of its author behind 
florid embellishments went beyond this by inventing a formula 
for the apotheosis of the trivial: it spoke of the rationality of all 
that is real and thereby curried favor with the cultivated philis- 
tine, who also loves florid embellishments, but who above all 
conceives of only himself as real and treats his own reality as the 
measure of reason in the world. He then made it permissible for 
anyone, himself included, to reflect a little, to do research, to 
wax aesthetic, and above all to compose literature and music, 
as well as to paint pictures and even create entire philosophies, 
but all this with the proviso that for heaven’s sake everything 
had yet to remain as it was; at all costs, whatever is “rational,” 
whatever is “real” — that is, whatever is philistine —was to re- 
main unassailed. To be sure, from time to time the philistine en- 
joys abandoning himself to the delightful and daring excesses 
of art and to a skeptical historiography, and he ascribes no 
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small value to the appeal of such distracting and entertaining 
objects, but he strictly segregates the “serious things in life” — 
that is, profession and business, together with wife and child— 
from amusement, and to the latter belongs just about every- 
thing that has to do with culture. Therefore, woe be to any art 
that begins to be serious and that makes demands that threaten. 
his livelihood, his business, and his habits —that threatens, in 
other words, his philistine seriousness; he averts his eyes from 
such art, as if he were looking at something obscene, and with 
the expression of a guardian of chastity he admonishes every 
unprotected virtue to look away. 

Seeing that he musters such eloquence in the art of dissua- 
sion, the philistine is grateful to artists who heed him and 
let themselves be dissuaded; he lets such artists know that he 
wishes to go easier on them and that from those who share his 
convictions he expects no sublime masterworks, but rather only 
two things: either imitation of reality to the point of apishly 
reproducing it in idylls or gently humoristic satires, or free imi- 
tations of the most recognized and famous works of the clas- 
sical authors, while still leaving room for modest concessions 
to present-day taste. For if the only thing he values is epigone- 
like imitation or iconically true portraiture of the present, then 
he knows that the latter exalts the philistine himself and in- 
creases his contentedness with the “real,” while the former at 
least does him no harm and is even beneficial to his reputation 
as a classical judge of taste— one who, moreover, must expend 
no new effort because he has already settled accounts with the 
classical authors once and forall. Finally, he invents for his ha- 
bituations, for his manner of viewing things, for his dislikes 
and likes, the universally effective formula “healthiness,” and 
he eliminates every disruptive troublemaker with the insinua- 
tion of being sick and eccentric. Thus, David Strauss, a true 
satisfait with the state of our cultivation and a typical philistine, 
speaks at one point in a characteristic turn of phrase of “Arthur 
Schopenhauetr’s admittedly wholly intelligent, but yet in many 
respects unhealthy and unprofitable philosophizing.” It is, of 
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course, a cruel fact that “intelligence” tends to be especially 
fond of settling down on whatever is “unhealthy and unprof- 
itable,” and that even the philistine, if he for once is bonest 
with himself, experiences in the philosophemes that those of 
his own ilk bring to the world and to market something that 
is in many respects an unintelligent, but nonetheless still thor- 
oughly healthy and profitable philosophizing. 

Now and again the philistines, provided they are among 
themselves, indulge in wine and recollect the great deeds of the 
war, honest, garrulous, and naive; at such times much comes 
to light that otherwise is anxiously concealed, and on occa- 
sion one of them will even blab the fundamental secrets of the 
entire confraternity. Just recently a well-known aesthetician of 
the Hegelian school of rationality did just that. The occasion, 
to be sure, was itself unusual enough; in noisy philistine circles 
the memory of a true and genuine nonphilistine was- cele- 
brated, someone, moreover, who in the strictest sense. of the 
word foundered on the philistines: the memory of magnificent 
Hölderlin. And on this occasion this well-known aesthetician 
was hence justified in speaking of tragic souls who founder on 
“reality” — provided the word “reality,” at least, is understood 
in the sense described above to refer to philistine reason. But 
“reality” has become something different; we might pose the 
question whether Hölderlin would manage well in the present 
great time. “I don’t know,” says Friedrich Vischer, “whether 
his delicate soul would have endured that degree of rough- 
ness inherent in every war, whether it would have endured all 
the rottenness that we see progressing in diverse fields since 
the war. Perhaps he would have sunk back once more into de- 
spair. He was one of those vulnerable souls, he was the Werther 
of Greece, one hopelessly in love; he led a life full of gentle- 
ness and longing, but there was also strength and substance in 
his will, as well as greatness, fullness, and vitality in his style, 
which here and there reminds one of Aeschylus. However, his 
spirit had too few calluses; he lacked the weapon of humor; 4e 
could not bear the thought that one could be a philistine and still not be a 
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barbarian.” Itis this final confession, not the eulogizer’s saccha- 
tine display of sympathy, that concerns us. Yes, one can admit 
to being a philistine, but to being a barbarian!? Never. Poor 
Hölderlin was unfortunately not able to make such fine distinc- 
tions. Of course, if when hearing the word “barbarism” one 
thinks of the opposite of civilization and perhaps even of piracy 
and cannibalism, then the distinction is correct. But obviously 
the aesthetician wants to say to us: it is possible to be a philis- 
tine and still be a cultured person—herein lies the humor that 
poor Hölderlin lacked and, for lack of which he foundered. 
On this occasion a second confession escaped the speaker: 
“It is not always will power, but rather weakness that transports 
us beyond that desire for the beautiful so profoundly felt by 
tragic souls” —so runs the confession, made in the name of the 
“we” who are gathered together, that is, in the name of those 
“transported beyond,” those “transported beyond” by weak- 
ness! Let’s be satisfied with these confessions! Now, at least, we 
know two things directly from the mouth of one of the initi- 
ated: first, that these “we” have truly gotten over the longing 
for beauty, indeed, have moved beyond it; and second, that this 
was accomplished through weakness! It is precisely this weak- 
ness that, in less indiscreet moments, otherwise bore a finer 
name: it was the famous “healthiness” of the cultivated philis- 
tine. But after being so instructed, we are perhaps well advised 
no longer to speak of them as the “healthy ones,” but rather as 
the weakly ones, or even stronger, as the weak/ings. If only these 
weaklings did not hold the reins of power! Why need it con- 
cern them what they are called! For they are our rulers, and no 
true ruler is incapable of enduring derision. Yes, if one only has 
power, then one perhaps even learns to deride oneself. There 
is not much to lose by leaving oneself exposed, for what does 
the scarlet robe, what does the cloak of triumph not cover! 
The strength of the cultivated philistine comes to light when 
he admits his weakness, and the more often and more cyni- 
cally he admits it, the more clearly he betrays his sense of self- 
importance and superiority. This is the age of cynical philistine 
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confessions. Much in the same way that Friedrich Vischer made 
his confessions in a word, David Strauss has made his confes- 
sions in a book, and this book of confessions is every bit as 
cynical as that word. 


3 
David Strauss makes confessions about this philistine cultiva- 
tion in a twofold way, through word and through act, namely, 
through zhe word of the confessor and the act of writing. His book 
entitled “The Old and the New Faith” is in its content, on 
the one hand, and as book and literary product, on the other, 
one uninterrupted confession, and the fact alone that he lets 
himself make public confessions about his beliefs already con- 
stitutes a confession. — Anyone who has reached his fortieth 
year should have the right to write an autobiography, for even 
the most insignificant person can have experienced and seen 
up close something that the thinker may find worthwhile and 
noteworthy. But to make a confession about one’s beliefs must 
be considered incomparably more exacting, because it presup- 
poses that the confessor ascribes value not only to what he has 
experienced, explored, or seen during his lifetime, but even 
to what he has believed. Now, absolutely the last thing a true 
thinker will wish to know from natures such as Strauss’s is 
the kind of beliefs they tolerate and whatever it is that they 
“have half-dreamily thought up” (p. 10) regarding things about 
which only those who know them first-hand have the right to 
speak. Who would sense the need for a confession of faith from 
the likes of a Ranke or a Mommsen, both of whom, more- 
over, were scholars and historians of a totally different ilk than 
David Strauss; but even they would nevertheless overstep their 
bounds in annoying fashion if they ever sought to entertain us 
with their beliefs rather than with their scholarly knowledge. 
But this is precisely what Strauss does when he tells us about 
his beliefs. No one desires to know anything about these mat- 
ters, except perhaps for a few narrow-minded adversaries of 
Strauss’s dogmas who suspect that behind them lie truly dia- 
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bolical articles of faith, and who must hope that by divulging 
such diabolical second thoughts Strauss might compromise 
his scholarly claims. Perhaps these gruff fellows have actually 
found in this new book just what they were looking for; we 
others, who have no cause to suspect such diabolical second 
thoughts, have found nothing of the sort and would by no 
means be dissatisfied if it were all a bit more diabolical. For 
certainly, no evil spirit speaks in the manner in which Strauss 
speaks of his beliefs, but absolutely no intelligent spirit would 
speak in this manner, least of all a true genius. On the con- 
trary, the only people who speak in this manner are those to 
whom Strauss introduces us as his “we,” those who, if they told 
us their beliefs, would bore us even more than if they told us 
their dreams, regardless of whether they are “scholars or art- 
ists, civil servants or military personnel, businessmen or land- 
owners, all of whom number in the thousands and are hardly 
the worst people in the land.” If they choose to break their 
silence and seek instead to voice their confessions, even then 
the noisy din of their unisono will not be able to deceive us about 


the poverty and vulgarity of the tune they sing. How can it dis- 


pose us more favorably to hear that a confession is shared by 
many if it is a confession of the sort that we would not permit 
anyone who would dare set about relating it to finish speaking 
without interrupting him with a yawn? If you really have such 
beliefs, we would have to inform him, then for heaven’s sake 
don’t divulge them. It may be that in times past a few harmless 
people sought a thinker in David Strauss; now they have found 
the believer and are disappointed. If he had kept silent, then 
at least for these few he would have remained a philosopher, 
whereas now no one takes him to be a philosopher. But he also 
no longer covets the honor of being a thinker; he only wants to 
be a new believer and is proud of his “new faith.” By confess- 
ing it in writing he thinks he is composing the catechism “of 
modern ideas” and building the broad “universal avenue of the 
future.” Indeed, our philistines are no longer discouraged and 
disgraced, but in fact are confident to the point of cynicism. 
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There once was a time—a time, to be sure, that is long past— 
in which the philistine was tolerated simply because he did not 
speak and was not spoken of; then came a time in which we 
fondled his wrinkles, found him amusing, and spoke of him. 
This attentiveness gradually turned him into a dandy, and he 
began to enjoy his wrinkles and his wrongheaded and simple- 
minded idiosyncrasies with all his heart; then he himself began 
to speak, somewhat in the manner of Riehl’s House Music. “But 
what's this I see! Is it a phantom, or is it reality? Look how 
my poodle grows long and wide!” For now he is already wal- 
lowing like a hippopotamus on the “universal avenue of the 
future,” and his growling and barking has become the proud 
sound characteristic of the founders of religions. Is it perhaps 
your wish, Master, to found the religion of the future? “The 
time does not yet appear to me to be ripe (p. 8). It has not even 
crossed my mind to seek to destroy any church.” — But why 
not, Master? It’s only a question of whether one has the ability. 
Besides, in all honesty, you yourself believe that you have the 
ability: just look at your last page. There you know, after all, 
that your new avenue “is the sole universal avenue of the future, 
which only requires some finishing touches in places and basi- 
cally just needs to be driven on more often in order to become 
comfortable and agreeable.” Don’t deny it any longer: the reli- 
gion founder has been revealed, the new, comfortable, and 
agreeable highway to the Straussian paradise has been built. It 
is only with the coach in which you wish to transport us, you 
humble man, that you are not wholly satisfied; after all, you 
ultimately tell us “that I cannot claim that the coach to which I 
have entrusted my valuable readers and myself meets all the re- 
quirements” (p. 367): “we sense that we have been thoroughly 
jolted about.” Oh, so you are fishing for compliments, you co- 
quettishreligion founder. But we prefer to speak with sincerity. 
If your reader prescribes for himself the 368 pages of your reli- 
gion catechism in such a way that he reads one page every day 
of the year, that is, in the smallest of doses, then we believe that 
by the end he will feel ill: out of anger, namely, that it has no 
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effect. Itis better instead to gulp it down valiantly!, as much as 
possible in a single draught!, following the prescribed dosage 
of all fashionable books. This way the drink can do no damage, 
this way the drinker by no means feels ill and angry afterward; 
instead, he feels happy and in good spirits, as if nothing had 
happened, no religion destroyed, no universal avenue built, no 
confession made—that’s what I call an effect! Doctot, medi- 
cine, and illness, all forgotten! And the joyful laughter! The 
continuous itch to laugh! You are to be envied, sir, for you 
have founded the most agreeable religion, namely, one whose 
founder is continuously honored by being laughed at. 


4 
The philistine as the founder of the religion of the future— 
that is the new faith in its most impressive form; the philistine 
turned fanatic—that is the unheard of phenomenon that distin- 
guishes Germany today. But let’s provisionally preserve a cer- 
tain degree of caution even with regard to this fanaticism; after 
all, none other than the likes of David Strauss himself has ad- 
vised us in the following wise words to exercise such caution — 
words in which, to be sure, we are not so much supposed to 
think of Strauss as we are of the founder of Christianity (p. 80): 
“we know: there have been noble, intelligent fanatics, a fanatic 
can stimulate, elevate, can even have a historically enduring in- 
fluence, but that would still be no reason to choose him as the 
guiding light of our life. He will lead us astray if we fail to place 
his influence under the control of reason.” We know even more 
than this, namely, that there can also be unintelligent fanat- 
ics, fanatics who do not stimulate, do not elevate, and who yet 
hold out the prospect of being guiding lights of our lives and 
of having a historically enduring influence and dominating the 
future; we are all the more compelled to place their fanaticism 
under the control of reason. Lichtenberg has even expressed 
the opinion: “There are fanatics without abilities, and in such 
instances they are truly dangerous people.” For the time being 
we desire, if only for the sake of this controlling reason, noth- 
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ing but an honest answer to three questions. First: How does 
the new believer conceive his heaven? Second: What is the ex- 
tent of the courage with which these new beliefs provide him? 
And third: How does he write his books? Strauss the confessor 
will answer the first and second questions for us; Strauss the 
writer the third. 

Of course, the heaven of the new believer has to be a 
heaven on earth, because for those who stand “even with only 
one foot” on the Straussian standpoint, the Christian “pros- 
pect of an immortal, heavenly life, complete with all the other 
solaces,” is “irretrievably lost” (p. 364). The manner in which 
a teligion depicts its heaven is significant, and if it is true that 
for Christianity there are no other heavenly occupations than 
music making and singing, then this, to be sure, may not be a 
comforting prospect for the Straussian philistine. However, in 
this book of confessions there is one paradisiacal page, page 
294: this is the parchment that you will want to unroll prior 
to all others, most fortunate philistines! Here all of heaven de- 
scends to you. “We only want to indicate what it is with which 
we now concern ourselves,” says Strauss, “and have concerned 
ourselves for years. In addition to our occupations —for we 
belong to the most diverse occupational groups, we are by no 
means only scholars or artists, rather we ate civil servants, mili- 
tary personnel, businessmen, and landowners, and once again, 
as already stated, there are not just a few of us, but many thou- 
sands, nor are we to be counted among the worst people in the 
land—in addition to our occupations, as I was saying, we seek 
to keep our minds as open as possible for all the higher interests 
of humanity; over the last years we have taken lively interest 
in our great national war and in the establishment of the Ger- 
man state, and we sense that we have been inwardly elevated by 
this turning point in the destiny of our severely tried nation, a 
turning point that is as unexpected as it is magnificent. We aid 
in the understanding of these things by contributing historical 
studies, which, thanks to a series of attractive and popularly 
written historical works, have now been made accessible even 
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to the layman; at the same time we seek to broaden our under- 
standing of the natural world, and to this end there is likewise 
no lack of generally comprehensible study aids; and finally, we 
find in the writings of our great poets and in the performance 
of the works of our great composers stimulation for mind and 
soul, for our imagination and our sense of humor, that leaves 
nothing to be desired. Thus we live and go our way in bliss.” 

“That’s our man,” cheers the philistine upon reading this; 
for this is really how we live, this is really how we spend our 
days. And how well he understands how to express things eu- 
phemistically! What else can he possibly mean, for example, 
by the historical studies with which we contribute to an under- 
standing of the political situation than the newspapers we read, 
what else by our lively participation in the establishment of 
the German state than our daily visits to the beer hall? And 
isn’t it a stroll through the zoo that he refers to as the “gener- 
ally comprehensible study aids” by means of which we broaden 
our understanding of the natural world? And finally —theater 
and concerts from which we bring home “stimulation for our 
imagination and our sense of humor” that “leaves nothing to 
be desired” —with what wile and wit he dignifies the dubious! 
“That’s our man, for his heaven is our heaven!” 

So the philistine cheers, and if we are not as satisfied as he 
is, then this is because we crave to know mote. Scaliger was in 
the habit of saying: “What does it matter to us whether Mon- 
taigne drank red or white wine!” But how highly we would 
value such detailed information in this more important matter! 
Suppose we were to find out how many pipefuls the philis- 
tine smokes each day according to the regulations of the new 
faith, and whether the Spener Zeitung or the Nationalzeitung is the 
more congenial newspaper for him to read while drinking his 
coffee. Oh, the unstilled longing of our drive for knowledge! 
Only in one point are we more fully apprised, and fortunately 
this information concerns the heaven of heavens, namely those 
private little art rooms consecrated to the great poets and musi- 
cians and in which the philistine “edifies” himself, in which, 
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moreover, according to his own admission, “all his blemishes 
are purged and washed away” (p. 363), so that we might come 
to view those private art rooms as tiny lustral baths. “Yet that 
is only for fleeting moments, it occurs and is valid only in the 
realm of the imagination; as soon as we return to crude reality 
and the constraints of life, our old cares descend upon us again 
from all sides”—so our master sighs. But lets make good use 
of those fleeting moments that we are able to spend linger- 
ing in these little rooms; we have just enough time to take a 
good look from various vantage points at the ideal image of 
the philistine, that is, of the philistine who is purged of all blemishes 
and who now is the purest speCimen of the philistine type. In 
all seriousness, it is instructive to see what presents itself here; 
may no one who has fallen victim to this book of confessions 
let it fall from his hands without having read the two addenda 
with the titles “On Our Great Poets” and “On Our Great Musi- 
cians.” Here the rainbow of the new covenant is spread before 
us, and whoever does not take pleasure in it “cannot be helped, 
he is”—as Strauss says on another occasion, but could just as 
well say here— “not yet ripe for our standpoint.” We are clearly 
in the heaven of heavens. Our enthusiastic tour guide sets 
about showing us around and excuses himself in advance for 
the eventuality that, due to the superabundance of his pleasure 
at all this magnificence, he might talk too much. “If I should 
perhaps become more loquacious than will seem proper for 
this occasion,” he tells us, “then may the reader show me in- 
dulgence; out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks. 
But let the reader be assured in advance that what he is about 
to read is not merely drawn from earlier writings and inserted 
here, but that it instead has been written for the present pur- 
pose and for this place” (p. 296). For a moment we are stunned 
by this confession. What do we care whether these charming 
little chapters were newly written! As if it were just a matter of 
writing! Just between us, I wish they had been written twenty- 
five years ago —at least then I would know why the ideas seem 
to me so faded and why they have the stench of moldy antiqui- 
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ties about them. But it arouses my suspicions when something 
written in 1872 already reeks of mold in 1872. Let’s suppose that 
someone were to fall asleep over these chapters and their stench 
—what would he be likely to dream about? A friend to whom 
this actually happened has confided in me. He dreamed of a 
wax museum: the classical authors were all standing there, ele- 
gantly copied in wax and pearls. While they moved their arms 
and eyes, a screw inside them squeaked. There he saw some- 
thing utterly uncanny, an unceremonious figure from which 
hung a volume and some yellowed paper and out of whose 
mouth a piece of paper protruded on which the name “Les- 
sing” was written; as my ftiend approaches he becomes aware 
of something horrible: it is the Homeric chimera, Strauss from 
the front, Gervinus from the rear, and chimera in between — zz 
summa, Lessing. This discovery exacted from him a cry of ter- 
ror; he awoke with a start and did not read any further. Why in 
the world, Master, did you ever write such moldy little chapters! 

To be sure, we do learn a few new things from these chapters: 
for example, that Gervinus has revealed to us in what ways and 
why Goethe possessed no dramatic talent; that in the second 
part of Faust Goethe only produced a schematic allegory; that 
Wallenstein was a Macbeth who is simultaneously Hamlet; that 
the Straussian reader plucks the novellas out of the Wanderjabre 
just like naughty children pluck the raisins and almonds from 
a batch of sticky dough; that no total effect can be achieved on 
the stage without the use of drastic, thrilling devices; and that 
Schiller emerged from Kant as if from a cold-water bath. All 
of this is truly quite new and striking, but despite the fact that 
it strikes us, it does not strike our fancy, and just as certain as 
this is new, it will certainly never grow old, because it was never 
young; rather, it sprang from its mother’s womb already an 
avuncular idea. What strange ideas the new-age blessed arrive 
at in their aesthetic heaven. And we are justified in asking why 
they haven’t at least forgotten some of them already, seeing as 
how they are simply so unaesthetic, so mundanely ephemeral, 
and bear the visible stamp of the foolish, to boot, just as is true, 
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for example, of the doctrines of Gervinus. But it almost seems 
as though Strauss’s modest greatness and Gervinus’s immod- 
est minimity are only too compatible with one another, and 
so, hail to all the blessed ones, and hail as well to us unblessed 
ones if this undisputed art critic goes on spreading his studied 
enthusiasm and his hired-horse gallop, as honest Grillparzer 
so aptly put it, with the result that all too soon all of heaven 
will resound with the hoofbeat of this galloping enthusiasm. 
At least then things will get a bit more lively and noisier than 
they are now, where the creeping felt-slippered enthusiasm of 
our heavenly leader and the lukewarm rhetoric he mouths ulti- 
mately exhaust and disgust us. I’d like to know what a hallelu- 
jah would sound like out of Strauss’s mouth; I think we would 
have to listen very carefully, for otherwise we might think we 
hear a polite excuse or a whispered gallantry. I can give an in- 
structive and horrifying example of this. Strauss took offense at 
one of his antagonists for speaking of his reverence for Les- 
sing — the poor man simply misunderstood! To be sure, Strauss 
maintains that one would have to be dull-witted not to sense 
that his simple words about Lessing in chapter 90 come from 
the warmth of his heart. Now, I by no means have any doubts 
about this warmth; on the contrary, Strauss’s warmth for Les- 
sing has always seemed somewhat suspicious; I find in Ger- 
vinus the same suspicious warmth for Lessing, raised to the 
boiling point. Indeed, on the whole, none of the major German 
writers is as popular with the minor German writers as Lessing, 
but this is no reason to be grateful to them; for what is it exactly 
in Lessing that they praise? For one thing, his universality: 
he is critic and poet, archaeologist and philosopher, dramatist 
and theologian. Then: “this unity of the writer and the human 
being, of mind and of heart.” This latter feature distinguishes 
every major writer, sometimes even a Minor one, for at base a 
narrow mind is horribly compatible with a narrow heart. More- 
over, the first of these traits, that universality, is not of itself a 
distinction, especially since in Lessing’s case it was a compul- 
sion. On the contrary, what is precisely so amazing about these 
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Lessing enthusiasts is that they have no eye for that devouring 
compulsion that drove him through life and to this “univer- 
sality,” no feeling for the fact that this human being, like a 
flame, burned out too quickly, nor are they indignant that such 
a gently glowing soul was troubled, tortured, and suffocated by 
the vulgar narrowness and poverty of his circumstances, and 
especially by that of his learned contemporaries. They do not 
see that the purpose of this touted universality was simply to 
call forth profound sympathy. “Have pity,” Goethe admonishes 
us, “on this extraordinary human being for the fact that since 
he lived in such a miserable time, he incessantly had to engage 
in polemics.” How can you possibly even think of this Lessing, 
my fine philistines, since it was precisely your numbing effect, 
the struggle against your ridiculous clods and gods, the de- 
plorable state of your theaters, your scholars, your theologians, 
that destroyed him before he could dare even once that eternal 
flight which was his purpose in life? And what do you feel at the 
thought of Winckelmann, who went running to the Jesuits for 
help in order to free his gaze from your stupidities, and whose 
disgraceful conversion dishonors you more than it does him? 
Are you even able to pronounce the name of Schiller without 
blushing? Just take a look at his picture! The flashing eyes that 
contemptuously pass over you, the fatal flush of his cheeks; 
doesn’t this say anything to you? This was such a glorious, di- 
vine plaything, and you broke it. And if you remove Goethe’s 
friendship from this stunted life of a man who was harassed to 
death, then you would cause it to be extinguished even sooner! 
You have done nothing to further the life’s work of any of 
your great geniuses, and now you want to derive from this the 
dogma that no one’s work should be furthered any longer? But 
for each of them you were that “opposition of the numbing 
world” that Goethe refers to by name in his epilogue to the 
“Bell”; for each of them you were the sullenly dull, or jealously 
narrow-minded, or maliciously selfish opponents: in spite of 
you they created their works; against you they directed their 
attacks; and thanks to you they went under too soon, leaving 
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their day’s work undone, broken or stunned by struggles. And 
now you ate supposed to be allowed, ‘anquam re bene gesta, to 
praise such men! And with words, no less, that make it obvi- 
ous who it is you really have in mind, words that “throng so 
warmly from the heart” for the simple reason that we would 
have to be dull-witted not to notice for whom they are actually 
intended to show reverence. In truth, we need a Lessing, even 
Goethe had proclaimed, and woe to all those vain masters and 
to the entire heavenly kingdom of aesthetes if ever the young 
tiger, whose uneasy strength is everywhere visible in bulging 
muscles and in the gaze of its eyes, goes out in search of prey! 


5 


How clever my friend was not to read further after being 
enlightened by this chimerical phantom about the Straussian 
Lessing and about Strauss himself. However, we read fur- 
ther and went on to request of the newly faithful doorkeeper 
permission to enter his musical sanctuary. The master opens 
the door, accompanies us, offers explanations, drops names— 
finally we come to a dead stop and eye him warily: might 
not the same thing happen to us as happened to my friend in 
his dream? The composers of whom Strauss speaks seem to 
us, as long as he speaks of them, to be falsely identified, and 
we are forced to believe that he must be talking about other 
composers —if, in fact, he is not simply describing some droll 
apparitions. Take, for example, when he speaks about Haydn 
with that same warmth that made us suspicious of his praise of 
Lessing and makes himself out to be a pope and high priest of 
the Haydnic mystery cult, while in the same breath comparing 
(p. 362) Haydn with “honest soup” and Beethoven with a “con- 
fection” (and that in reference to his quartets, of all things). 
From this we can conClude only one thing with certainty: Ais 
sugarcoated Beethoven is not our Beethoven, and his soup 
Haydn is not ovr Haydn. Furthermore, the master considers our 
orchestras too good to perform Haydn and is of the opinion 
that only the most modest dilettantes can do this music jus- 
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tice—once again proof that he is speaking of a different artist 
and of different works of art—perhaps of Riehl’s House Music. 
But who can Strauss’s sugarcoated Beethoven possibly be? 
He is supposed to have composed nine symphonies, of which 
the Pastoral is “the least inspired”; whenever working on the 
Third, as we are told, he felt the urge “to kick over the traces 
and go out in search of adventure,” a phrase that almost sug- 
gests to us some kind of crossbreed, half horse, half knight. 
Concerning a certain Eroica it is claimed in all seriousness that 
this centaur fails to clarify “whether it is a matter of an open- 
field battle or a struggle in the depths of the human heart.” 
In the Pastoral he presents an “admirably raging storm” that is 
made “simply too insignificant” by the fact that it interrupts 
a peasants’ dance; with the consequence that due to the “arbi- 
trary adherence to the underlying trivial occasion” —as Strauss 
puts it, in a phrase that is about as adroit as it is correct —that 
this symphony is “the least inspired” — the classical master even 
seems to have considered a cruder word, but he prefers to ex- 
press himself here, as he himself says, “with all due modesty.” 
But no, in this our master for once is wrong, here he is really 
being too modest. Who if not Strauss himself, the only one who 
seems to be familiar with him, is supposed to teach us about 
this sugarcoated Beethoven? Besides, upon this there immedi- 
ately follows a firm judgment — spoken with all due ivmodesty— 
about nothing other than the Ninth Symphony: it is supposed, 
namely, to be loved only by those who take “the Baroque 
to be the mark of genius and view the formless as sublime” 
(p. 359). To be sure, even the harsh critic Gervinus applauded 
it, if only for the fact that it confirmed a Gervinian doctrine: 
nevertheless, he, Strauss, is far from seeking his Beethoven’s 
merit in such “problematical products.” “It’s a shame,” our 
master proclaims amid gentle sighs, “that in the case of Bee- 
thoven our enjoyment and our admiration, which we gladly ac- 
cord him, are spoiled by such reservations.” Now, our master 
himself, of course, is the darling of the muses: and they told 
him that they accompanied Beethoven only a short distance, 
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and that after that he lost sight of them. “This is a shortcom- 
ing,” Strauss proclaims, but perhaps we ought to think that it 
could also be considered a merit. “Anyone who breathlessly and 
with great exertion pushes forward a musical idea will appear 
to be moving something heavier and hence appear to be the 
stronger” (pp. 355, 356). This is a confession; however, it is not 
only a confession about Beethoven, but also a confession by the 
“classical prose writer” about himself: the muses take im, the 
famous writer, by the hand: from the play of lighthearted jokes 
—that is, Straussian jokes—to the heights of earnestness — 
that is, Straussian earnestness — they remain unflinchingly at his 
side. He, the classical hack writer, moves his burden easily and 
playfully, whereas Beethoven breathlessly pushes his forward. 
He seems simply to dally along under all this weight: this is a 
merit; but ought we not believe that it could also be considered 
a shortcoming?—But surely at most for those who consider 
the Baroque to be the mark of genius and view the formless as 
sublime — isn’t that right, you dallying darling of the muses? 
We begrudge no one those forms of edification he provides 
himself in the quiet of his own little room or in a new, well 
done-up kingdom of heaven; but of all possible modes of edi- 
fication, the Straussian has to be one of the strangest: for he 
edifies himself at a small sacrificial fire into which he calmly 
tosses the most sublime works of the German nation in order to 
consecrate his idols in their smoking incense. If we imagine for 
a moment that by chance the Eroica, the Pastoral, and the Ninth 
Symphony fell into the hands of our high priest of the muses, 
and that he saw it as his duty to keep the master’s image pure 
by getting rid of such “problematical products”—can anyone 
have any doubt whatsoever that he would have burned them? 
And this is precisely how the Strausses of our day do in fact 
proceed: they want to know only as much about an artist as is 
appropriate for their domestic needs, and they recognize only 
the opposite extremes of consecrating something in smoking 
incense or burning it. At any rate, they should always be at lib- 
erty to do this: the only surprising thing is that the aesthetic 
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opinions of the general public are so insipid, insecure, and 
easily misled that this public raises no objection when the most 
wretched philistinism makes such a spectacle of itself; indeed, 
that this public has no sense for the humor of a scene in which 
a wholly inartistic minimaestro sits in judgment of Beethoven. 
And in the matter of Mozart, surely what Aristotle said of Plato 
applies here, as well: “Ais inferiors have no business even prais- 
ing him.” But now both the public and the master have lost 
all sense of shame: not only is he permitted to make the sign 
of the cross in public over the greatest and purest products of 
Germanic genius, as if they were godless obscenities; the pub- 
lic also takes pleasure in his candid confessions and admissions 
of sin, especially when he is not confessing the sins he himself 
has committed, but rather those that great intellects are sup- 
posed to have committed. “Oh, if only our master were truly 
always right!,” think Strauss’s adoring readers while yet experi- 
encing a fit of doubts; but he himself stands there, smiling 
and convinced, perorating, damning and blessing, tipping his 
hat to himself; and at any moment capable of saying what the 
Duchess Delaforte said to Madame de Staél: “I must confess, 
my dear friend, that I myself am the only person I know who 
is always right.” 


6 


A corpse is a pleasant thought for a maggot, and a maggot a 
dreadful thought for everything living. In their dreams mag- 
gots imagine heaven as a fat carcass; philosophy professors 
picture themselves gnawing about in Schopenhauet’s entrails; 
and ever since there have been rodents, there has also been a 
rodents’ heaven. This provides us with an answer to our first 
question: How does the new believer conceive his heaven? The 
Straussian philistine dwells in the works of our great poets and 
composers like a maggot that lives by destroying, admires by 
consuming, and worships by digesting. 

Now we come to our second question, which reads: How 
much courage does this new religion inspire in its believers? 
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We would already have an answer to this question, too, if cour- 
age and immodesty were one and the same thing: for in that 
case Strauss could not be found wanting of the true and just 
courage of a Mameluke; in any case, the due modesty of which 
Strauss speaks in the reference to Beethoven cited above is 
merely a stylistic flourish, not a moral statement. Strauss in- 
dulges amply in the impudence to which every triumphant 
hero believes himself entitled; every flower grows for him, the 
victor, and for him alone, and he praises the sun for shin- 
ing through none other than is window at the right moment. 
Even the ancient and venerable universe does not escape un- 
scathed from Strauss’s praise, as if it first had to be consecrated 
by this praise and from that moment on would be permitted to 
revolve only around Strauss, the pivotal monad. The universe, 
he instructs us, is a machine—to be sure, one made of iron, 
toothed cogs, heavy pistons, and rods; however, “it consists 
not merely in the movement of pitiless cogs, but also gushes 
soothing oil” (p. 365). The universe is most likely less than 
grateful to the metaphor-mad master for not being able to find 
a better image with which to praise it, even though it should be 
pleased by the fact that Strauss has stooped to praising it at all. 
What do we call the oil that oozes from the pistons and rods 
of a machine? And of what comfort is it to the worker to know 
that this oil will gush over him while the machine is mangling 
his limbs? Even if we assume that this is simply an unfortu- 
nate choice of metaphors, our attention is still attracted by yet 
another procedure Strauss employs, one by means of which he 
attempts to establish the nature of his own attitude toward the 
universe, and during which Gretchen’s question is on the tip 
of his tongue: “He loves me—he loves me not—he loves me?” 
Even if Strauss neither plucks petals nor counts buttons, what 
he does do is no less harmless, even though it may perhaps re- 
quire more courage. In order to test empirically whether or not 
his sensitivity to the “universe” has gone numb and atrophied, 
Strauss sticks himself: for he knows that a limb that has atro- 
phied or gone numb feels no pain when stuck by a needle. To 
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be sure, he does not, in fact, actually stick himself, but chooses 
instead a much more violent procedure, which he describes in 
the following way: “we slap open Schopenhauer, who takes 
advantage of every opportunity to slap our idea in the face” 
(p. 143). Now since an idea—not even the loveliest Straussian 
idea of the universe—does not have a face, a quality that is 
reserved for the person who has an idea, this procedure must 
consist of the following individual actions: Strauss slaps open 
Schopenhauer —to be sure, he even slaps him around—where- 
upon Schopenhauer takes the opportunity to slap Strauss in 
the face. To this, Strauss “reacts religiously,” which means that 
he beats up some more on Schopenhauer, reviles him, accuses 
him of absurdities, blasphemies, and infamies, and even pro- 
nounces the judgment that Schopenhauer is out of his mind. 
The upshot of this mugging: “we demand for our universe the 
same piety as the devout of the old school demanded for their 
God” —in short: “he loves me!” He makes life difficult for him- 
self, our darling of the muses, but he is as courageous as a 
Mameluke and fears neither the devil nor Schopenhauer. Just 
imagine how much “soothing oil” he will have to consume if 
such procedures are to be employed frequently! 

On the other hand, we recognize the magnitude of Strauss’s 
debt to this Schopenhauer who tickles, jabs, and slaps; hence 
we ate not surprised when he shows him an express act of 
kindness: “one need only leaf through Arthur Schopenhauer’s’ 
writings, although one would be well advised not merely to 
leaf through them, but to study them closely. . .” (p. 141). 
What right does the philistine chieftain have to say this? He 
who, as can easily be proved, never studied Schopenhauer, he 
on whom Schopenhauer would have to turn the tables and say: 
“this author that does not even deserve to be leafed through, 
let alone studied.” Apparently, in Strauss’s case Schopenhauer 
went down the wrong way: so he seeks to rid himself of him by 
clearing his throat. But in order to achieve the full measure of 
his naive eulogies, Strauss even ventures to make a recommen- 
dation about an older work of Kant’s: he calls his Universal His- 
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tory and Theory of the Heavens of 1755 “a work that always struck 
me as no less significant than his later Critique of Pure Reason. If 
in the latter we admire the depth of its insight, in the former 
we admire the breadth of its purview: if in the latter we come 
across the old man who is above all concerned with securing a 
domain of knowledge, even if only a limited one, in the former 
we encounter a man with all the daring of the explorer and con- 
queror in the realm of the intellect.” This judgment of Strauss’s 
about Kant has always struck me as no more modest than his 
judgment about Schopenhauer: if in the latter judgment we 
come across the chieftain who is above all concerned with pro- 
nouncing a judgment, even if a limited one, then in the former 
judgment we encounter the renowned prose writer who, with 
all the courage born of ignorance, even pours his eulogizing 
perfumes over Kant. But what remains absolutely incredible is 
that Strauss did not recognize the extent to which his testament 
of modern ideas might profit from the Kantian Critique of Pure 
Reason; and the fact that whenever he speaks he does so only in 
order to indulge the crudest sort of realism constitutes one of 
the most striking features of this new gospel—a gospel that, 
moreover, merely presents itself as the hard-won achievement 
of persistent historical and natural-scientific investigations and 
as such itself disavows any philosophical component. For the 
philistine chieftain and his “we,” Kantian philosophy simply 
does not exist. He hasn’t the foggiest notion of the fundamen- 
tal antinoMies of idealism and of the extreme relativity of all 
knowledge and reason. Or: it is precisely reason that should 
inform him how little reason can discern about the in-itself of 
things. Of course, it is true that at certain times in their lives 
it is impossible for people to understand Kant, especially if, 
as in Strauss’s case, already in one’s youth one understood—or 
thought oneself to have understood — Hegel, that “intellectual 
giant,” or if one, on top of this, had had to come to grips with 
Schleiermacher, “a man possessing almost too much acumen,” 
as Strauss says. It will sound strange to Strauss when I tell him 
that even now he stands in a relationship of “absolute depen- 
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dence” on Hegel and Schleiermacher, and that his doctrine of 
the universe, his tendency to regard things sub specie biennii, and 
his lack of backbone where the status quo in Germany is con- 
cerned, but above all his shameless philistine optimism, can 
all be explained by certain youthful impressions, earlier habits, 
and certain pathological disorders. Once infected by Hegelism 
or Schleiermachinations, one can never again be completely 
cured: 

There is one passage in this book of confessions in which 
that incurable optimism lumbers along with a truly festive 
complacency (pp. 142, 143). “If it is true that things would be 
better off if the world did not exist,” Strauss says, “then philo- 
sophical thought, which forms a part of this world, would be 
better off if it did not think. It does not occur to the pessimis- 
tic philosopher that, more than anything else, his thought that 
declares the world to be bad also declares itself to be bad; but if 
thought that declares the world to be bad is bad thought, then 
the world, in fact, is good. Optimism may as a rule make things 
too easy on itself, and for that reason Schopenhauer’s demon- 
strations of the powerful role that pain and misfortune play 
in the world are entirely in order; but every true philosophy is 
necessarily optimistic, since otherwise it denies its own right to 
exist.” If this refutation of Schopenhauer is not exactly what 
Strauss elsewhere calls “a refutation accompanied by the loud 
jubilation of the higher spheres,” then I completely fail to com- 
ptehend this theatrical expression, which at one point he uses 
against another antagonist. Here optimism has quite intention- 
ally made things easier on itself. But the trick lies in pretending 
that it is but a trifling matter to refute Schopenhauer and go on 
pushing the burden so playfully along that the three muses can 
at any moment take pleasure in the dallying optimist. This is 
supposed to demonstrate nothing other than that it is wholly 
unnecessary to take a pessimist seriously: the most untenable 
sophisms suffice entirely to make evident that at the most one 
might waste words and jests, but never arguments, on a phi- 
losophy as “unhealthy and unprofitable” as Schopenhauer’s. At 
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such moments we better understand Schopenhauer’s solemn 
declaration that optimism, where it does not simply represent 
the mindless babble of those whose flat skulls provide shelter 
for nothing but empty words, is not merely an absurd, but, in- 
deed, even a “uly invidious form of thought, a bitter mockery of the 
nameless sufferings of humankind. When the philistine finally 
arrives at a system, as Strauss does, then he also arrives at an 
invidious form of thought, that is, at an inordinately idiotic 
doctrine professing the contentment of the “I” or the “we,” 
and this arouses indignation. 

Whocouldbe capable, forexample, of reading the following 
psychological explanation without indignation, since it is only 
too obvious that it could only have stemmed from that invidi- 
ous theory of contentment: “Beethoven Claimed that he would 
never have been capable of composing a text such as Figaro or 
Don Giovanni. Life had not smiled on him to such an extent that he 
would have been able to look upon it cheerfully and take the weaknesses of 
humankind so lightly” (p. 360). But a hint will suffice to indicate 
the worst example of that invidiously vulgar attitude: Strauss 
does not know how to explain the entire dreadfully serious im- 
pulse toward self-denial and the pursuit of ascetic sanctification 
characteristic of the first centuries of Christianity other than 
as a reaction of disgust and nausea against the excess in every ` 
kind of sexual enjoyment practiced during the foregoing age: 


The Persians call it “bidamag buden,” 
Germans just say “hangover.” 


Strauss quotes these lines himself, without being ashamed in 
the least. We, however, must turn away for a moment in order 
to overcome our disgust. 


7 
Indeed, our philistine chieftain speaks boldly, even brazenly 
wherever he supposes that such boldness will delight his noble 
“we.” Hence the asceticism and self-denial of the ancient her- 
mits and saints are simply supposed to be regarded as a form 
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of hangover, Jesus can be described as a fanatic who in our day 
and age would scarcely escape the madhouse, and the story of 
the resurrection can be called “world-historical humbug” — just 
this once we are willing to put up with all this so that we can 
examine it for that peculiar form of courage of which Strauss, 
our “classical philistine,” is capable. 

First, let’s hear his confession: “It is certainly an unpopu- 
lar and thankless task to tell the world precisely what it least 
wants to hear. It likes to run its business on a grand scale, like 
great lords, taking in and spending as long as it has something 
to spend: but if someone adds up all the figures and presents 
the bottom line, then he is viewed as a troublemaker. And yet 
it is precisely to this that the nature of my temperament and 
intellect has always impelled me.” Regardless of whether one 
chooses to call this sort of temperament and spirit courageous, 
it still remains doubtful whether this courage is natural and 
originary or whether it is not instead acquired and artificial; per- 
haps Strauss just grew accustomed over time to being a trouble- 
maker by calling, so that he gradually also became courageous 
by calling. This is wonderfully compatible with natural cow- 
ardice, which is peculiar to the philistine: this manifests itself 
especially in the inconsequentiality of those assertions whose 
expression requires courage; it sounds like thunder, and yet the 
air is not cleared. He never manages to carry out an aggres- 
sive act, only to utter aggressive words, but he chooses words 
that are as insulting as possible and thereby exhausts in un- 
couth and thundering expressions his entire reserve of energy 
and strength; once his words have died away, he is more cow- 
ardly than someone who has never even dared to speak. Yes, 
even in his ethics, the phantom side of actions, Strauss demon- 
strates that he is a hero in words alone, and that he shuns every 
occasion in which he might be required to move from words 
to grim earnest. He announces with admirable candor that he 
is no longer a Christian, but that he does not want to disturb 
anyone else’s solace; to him it seems contradictory to found 
one fellowship merely in order to supplant another— although 
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this is by no means as contradictory as he thinks. With a certain 
crude contentment he covers himself with the shaggy cloak 
of our ape-genealogists and praises Darwin as one of human- 
kind’s greatest benefactors — but we realize with consternation 
that his ethics is constructed independently of the question: 
“How do we conceive the world?” Here was a real opportunity 
to exhibit natural courage: for here he would have had to turn 
his back on his “we” and boldly deduce from the bellum omnium 
contra omnes and the privileged right of the strong a moral code 
for life. To be sure, this moral code would have had to have 
been born of an inwardly undaunted sensibility, like that of 
Hobbes, and born of a love of truth uttefly different from one 
that always only explodes in angry invectives against priests, 
miracles, and the “world-historical humbug” of the resurrec- 
tion. For the same philistine who takes the side of all such 
invectives would take sides against such a genuine Darwinian 
ethic that was consistently carried through. 

“All moral activity,” Strauss claims, “is the self-determination 
of the individual according to the idea of the species.” Trans- 
lated into clear and comprehensible language that simply 
means: Live like a human being and not like an ape or a 
seal. Unfortunately, this imperative is thoroughly useless and 
powerless, because under the concept of the human being 
one can yoke together the most diverse and manifold things, 
from the Patagonian savage, for example, to Master Strauss, 
and no one will dare to say with equal justification: Live like 
a Patagonian savage! and: Live like Master Strauss! But sup- 
pose someone were to demand of himself that he live like a 
genius, that is, as nothing other than the ideal expression of the 
human species. And suppose, moreover, that this person were 
by chance either a Patagonian or Master Strauss; how greatly, 
given such an instance, we would all have to suffer under the 
importunities of original-idiotic genius addicts, about whose 
mushrooming growth in Germany Lichtenberg already com- 
plained, and who, screaming wildly, demand of us that we pay 
attention to the confessions of their newest faith. Strauss has 
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not even learned that a concept alone can never make human 
beings better and more moral, and that it is just as easy to 
preach morality as it is difficult to establish it; instead, it should 
be his task earnestly to explain and derive, on the basis of 
his Darwinistic premises, the phenomena of human kindness, 
compassion, love, and self-denial, whose existence one simply 
cannot deny: in fact, however, Strauss chose instead to flee 
from the task of explanation by making the leap into imperative 
diction. With this leap he even happens frivolously to jump 
over Darwin’s most basic principle. “Never forget even for a 
moment,” Strauss says, “that you are a human being and no 
mere creature of nature, never forget that all others are like- 
wise human beings, that is, for all their individual differences 
they are the same as you and have the same needs and demands 
as you—this is the essence of all morality” (p. 238). But where 
does this resounding imperative come from? How can this 
be innate to human beings when, according to Darwin, the 
human being is wholly a creature of nature and has evolved to 
the heights of humanity by adhering to a completely different 
set of laws; namely, by no other means than by constantly for- 
getting that other similar creatures possess the same rights, by 
feeling himself to be the stronger and gradually bringing about 
the demise of other specimens displaying a weaker constitu- 
tion. While Strauss certainly must assume that no two creatures 
are ever exactly the same, and that the human being’s entire 
evolution, from the animal stage up to the height of the cul- 
tural philistine, depends on the law of individual differences, 
he nevertheless has no trouble whatsoever preaching the exact 
opposite: “Act as though there were no individual differences!” 
Where in all this is there room for moral doctrine 4 la Strauss- 
Darwin; where, indeed, is there room for courage! 
Immediately we receive a new illustration of the point at 
which that courage reverts to its opposite. For Strauss con- 
tinues: “Never forget even for a moment that you and every- 
thing that you perceive in and around you is not a disjointed 
fragment, not a wild chaos of atoms governed by coincidence, 
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but rather that everything springs, according to eternal laws, 
from One primal source of all life, of all reason, and of all 
goodness — this is the essence of all religion.” But at the same 
time all ruin, all unreason, all evil, flows from that same “One 
primal source,” and this is what Strauss calls the universe. How 
is it possible that this universe, with its contradictory and self 
negating character, is worthy of religious veneration and of 
being addressed by the name of “God,” as Strauss does on 
p- 365: “our God does not take us into his arms from without” 
(here one expects by way of antithesis the remarkable feat of 
being taken into his arms from within!), “rather, he discloses 
soutces of solace that exist within us. He shows us that chance 
would be an unreasonable master of the world, and that ne- 
cessity, that is, the chain of causation manifest in the world, 
is reason itself” (a sleight of hand that only the “we” do not 
notice, because they were raised in this Hegelian devotion to 
the real as the reasonable, that is, to the adolatry of success). “He 
teaches us to recognize that to demand one exception in the 
fulfillment of a single law of nature would be tantamount to 
demanding the destruction of the entire cosmos.” On the con- 
trary, Master: an honest natural scientist believes in the abso- 
lute adherence of the world to laws, without, however, making 
any assertions whatsoever about the ethical or moral claims 
of these laws: in any such assertions he would recognize the 
supremely anthropomorphic demeanor of a reason unable to 
adhere to the constraints of what is allowed. But precisely at 
that point where the honest natural scientist resigns, Strauss 
“reacts” —in order to deck us with his feathers— “religiously” 
and consciously proceeds in a scientifically dishonest manner; 
he simply assumes without further ado that everything that 
occurs in the world has the /gghes¢ intellectual value, in other 
words, that it is ordered in an absolutely reasonable and purpo- 
sive manner, and hence that it embodies a revelation of eternal 
goodness itself. As a result, he is in need of a complete cos- 
modicyand hence places himself at a disadvantage over against 
those who are concerned only with a theodicy— someone who, 
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for instance, is able to conceive the entire existence of the 
human being as an act of punishment or a process of purga- 
tion. At this embarrassing juncture Strauss even ventures the 
thinnest yet most gout-swollen metaphysical hypothesis imag- 
inable, one that is basically only an unwitting parody of a state- 
ment by Lessing. “That other statement of Lessing’s” (thus we 
read on p. 219): “If God held in his right hand all truth, and in 
his left hand the single always active urge for truth—yet this 
with the proviso that one would perpetually fall into error— 
and asked him to choose, he would humbly fall before God’s 
left hand and beg for its contents— this statement of Lessing’s 
has always been counted among the most magnificent he left 
us. In it one finds the brilliant expression of his indefatigable 
desire for inquity and activity. This statement always had such 
a special impact on me because I perceived behind its sub- 
jective meaning the resonance of an objective meaning that is 
of infinite consequence. For does it not contain the best re- 
tort to Schopenhauer’s uncouth remark about the ill-advised 
God who, for lack of anything better to do, entered upon this 
wretched world? What if the creator himself shared Lessing’s 
opinion and preferred striving over peaceful possession?” By 
allmeans, a God who reserves for himself perpetual error but yet 
retains the striving for truth, a God who perhaps falls humbly 
before Strauss’s left hand and says: all truth is yours and yours 
alone. If ever a God and a human being were ill advised, then 
it is certainly this Straussian God whose hobby is error and 
failure, and the Straussian human being who has to atone for 
this hobby—to be sure, in this Straussian world one perceives 
“the resonance of a significance with infinite consequence”; 
here Strauss’s soothing universal oil flows; here one has an 
inkling of the reasonableness of all becoming and all natural 
laws! Really? Could it not instead be the case that our world, as 
Lichtenberg once expressed it, is the work of an inferior crea- 
ture who did not yet Ladrand his own creation correctly, 
that is, an experiment, a trial run still in need of work? Strauss 
himself would then surely have to admit that our world is more 
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the showplace of error than of reason, and that there is nothing 
comforting in any natural laws because all these laws are or- 
dained by an erring God, indeed, by a God who takes pleasure 
in erring. This is a truly amusing spectacle, to see Strauss as 
metaphysical master builder building his way up to the clouds. 
But for whom is this spectacle being performed? Why, for the 
noble and unperturbed “we,” just to keep them in good humor: 
perhaps they have begun to grow alarmed at the rigid and piti- 
less mechanism of the worldly machine and, with trepidation, 
ask their leader for help. This is the reason why Strauss has 
his “soothing oil” flow; this is the reason why he parades his 
passionately erring God on a leash; this is the reason why he 
plays the utterly astonishing role of a metaphysical architect. 
He does all this because they are afraid and because he himself 
is afraid—and here we discover the limits of his courage, even 
with regard to his “we.” He does not dare tell them honestly: 
I have liberated you from a compassionate and merciful god, 
and the “universe” is nothing but a rigid mechanism; beware 
lest its wheels crush you! He does not dare: and hence he must 
resort to a sorceress, namely to metaphysics. But the philistine 
prefers even Straussian metaphysics to Christian metaphysics, 
and he is more sympathetic to the idea of an erring God than 
he is to that of a God who performs miracles. For the philis- 
tine himself errs, but he has never performed a miracle. 

This is precisely why the philistine hates the person of ge- 
nius: for it is genius that is rightly reputed to be able to perform 
miracles; and it is therefore highly instructive to recognize why 
Strauss only once makes himself into the brazen defender of 
genius and of the aristocratic nature of the intellect as such. 
Why does he do this? Out of fear, specifically, out of fear of 
the Social Democrats. He refers to Bismarck, Moltke, “whose 
greatness it is all the more difficult to deny since it emerges in 
the realm of tangible empirical facts. In such instances even 
the most obstinate and surly of these fellows have to look up a 
little in order to be able even to glimpse the knees of these sub- 
lime figures.” Do you perhaps wish, Master, to give the Social 
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Democrats lessons in how to get themselves kicked? The good- 
will to deliver such kicks is omnipresent, and you can guarantee 
the fact that during this procedure those on the receiving end 
will be able to “glimpse the knees” of the sublime figures kick- 
ing them. “In the realms of art and science as well,” Strauss 
continues, “there will never be a lack of kings with building 
plans to keep a mass of draymen busy.” Fine—but what if the 
draymen plan the building? This can happen, Mr. Metaphysi- 
cian, as you well know—then the kings will have to grin and 
bear it: ? 

Indeed, this union of impudence and weakness, audacious 
words and cowardly accommodation, this careful weighing of 
how and with which words one can impress a philistine, with 
which ones flatter him, this lack of character and strength mas- 
querading as character and strength, this lack of wisdom that 
affects superiority and worldly wisdom—all of this is what I de- 
test in Strauss’s book. When I suppose that young men might 
be able to endure, indeed, might even treasure such a book, 
then I must abandon in despair my hopes for their future. 
This confession of an impoverished, hopeless, and truly despi- 
cable philistinism is supposed to represent the words of those 
thousands Strauss calls his “we,” and this “we,” in turn, is sup- 
posed to father the next generation! These are ghastly pros- 
pects for anyone who wants to help the coming generation ac- 
quite what the present one lacks—a truly German culture. To 
such a person the ground appears strewn with ashes, all stars 
extinguished; every withered tree, every ravaged field, cries out 
to him: Barren! Lost! Here spring will never come again! He 
must surely feel what the young Goethe felt when he peered 
into the gloomy atheistic twilight of the Systéme de la nature: the 
book appeared to him so dreary, so Cimmerian, so dead, that 
he could not stand its presence, that he shuddered as if in the 
presence of a ghost. 
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We have now been sufficiently instructed about the new be- 
liever’s heaven and about his courage to be able to pose our 
final question: How does he write his books and what is the 
nature of these religious documents? 

Anyone who can answer this question rigorously and with- 
out prejudice will be confronted with the troublesome problem 
that Strauss’s oracular handbook of German philistinism has 
already gone through six printings; especially once he hears, in 
addition, that in scholarly circles; as well, and even at the Ger- 
man universities, Strauss’s text has been welcomed as just such 
an oracular handbook. Students are said to have hailed it as a 
catechism for strong minds, and their professors are not said 
to have contradicted them: here and there some have actually 
gone so far as to consider it a Bible for scholars. Strauss him- 
self gives us to understand that this book of confessions is not 
intended soé¥ for the edification of a scholafly and cultivated 
audience; but despite this claim, we must point out that he ad- 
dresses himself first and foremost to this audience, primarily 
to the scholars, in order to present them with a mirror image 
of the life they themselves lead. For here’s the ttick: the master 
pretends to be outlining the ideal of a new way of looking at 
the world, and his own praise returns to him out of the mouths 
of all his readers because each of them believes that none other 
than himself looks at the world and at life in the manner Strauss 
describes, and that consequently in no one other than in him- 
self has Strauss been able to perceive what he demands for the 
future already fulfilled in the present. This also explains in part 
this book’s extraordinary success. Delighted that others take 
delight in it, the scholar calls out to Strauss: “Yes, this is how 
we live, how we lead lives of happiness, just as you have written 
in your book.” He considers it insignificant if, by chance, he 
happens to think differently from Strauss on certain points — 
for example, about Darwin or capital punishment—because 
he feels so certain that on the whole he is breathing his own 
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air and hearing the echo of Ais own voice and his own needs. 
This unanimity cannot but pain every true friend of German 
culture, who for this very reason must be relentlessly severe in 
accounting for this state of affairs, even if that means making 
his account public. 

All of us are familiar with that peculiar manner in which our 
age pursues scholarly inquiry; we are familiar with it because 
we live it, and this is precisely why almost no one asks himself 
about the possible benefit such a preoccupation with scholar- 
ship could ever have for culture, even supposing that superior 
ability and the most honest will to work for the benefit of 
culture were everywhere present. The essence of the scholarly 
person (wholly apart from his present manifestation) is marked 
by a genuine paradox: he behaves like the proudest idler upon 
whom fortune ever smiled, as if existence were not something 
hopeless and questionable, but rather a firm possession guar- 
anteed to last forever. He sees nothing wrong in wasting one’s 
life with questions whose answers could be important only to 
someone already certain of eternal life. Everywhere around 
this heir to a few meager hours there yawn the most terrifying 
abysses; at every step he should be reminded to ask: Why and 
to what purpose? Whither am I going? Whence do I come? 
But his soul is set aglow at the thought of counting the fila- 
ments of a flower or of cracking open the stones along his 
path, and he sinks the full weight of his attention, joy, energy, 
and desire into this labor. Now, this living paradox, the schol- 
arly person, has recently begun in Germany to work at such a 
frantic pace that one must imagine scholarship as a factory in 
which for every delay of mere minutes the scholarly laborer is 
punished. Nowadays he labors as hard as the fourth estate, the 
slaves; he labors, his studies are no longer a calling but an af- 
fliction, he looks neither to left nor to right and passes through 
all the matters of life, even through those that are questionable 
in nature, with that half-attention or with that odious need for 
rest and recreation characteristic of the exhausted laborer. 

Now, this is also his attitude toward culture. He behaves as if for 
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him life were only otium, but otium sine dignitate, and not even in 
his dreams does he throw off this yoke, like the slave who, even 
after attaining freedom, dreams of his affliction, his frantic 
pace, and his beatings. Our scholars are scarcely distinguish- 
able—at any rate, not in any way that is flattering to them— 
from farmers who hope to increase the tiny property they in- 
herited and are diligently occupied day and night in sowing 
the field, driving the plow, and prodding the oxen. Now, Pas- 
cal believes generally that human beings pursue their occupa- 
tions and their scholarship and science so zealously only so as 
to flee from those all-important questions that every moment 
of solitude, every moment of true idleness would force upon 
them— from precisely those questions about the why, whence, 
and whither. The most obvious question does not even occur 
to our scholars: What is the purpose of their labor, their frantic 
pace, their painful frenzy? Surely its aim is not just to earn one’s 
bread or to chase after positions of honor? No, certainly not. 
And yet you toil like those who are impoverished, like those in 
need of bread; indeed, you yank the victuals from the table of 
science with such greed and indiscriminateness that one might 
think that you were about to starve. However, if you, as schol- 
ars, treat scholarship in just the same manner laborers treat the 
tasks foisted upon them by need and the afflictions of life, then 
what is to become of a culture that is condemned — especially 
given the existence of a fidgety scholarship that runs so fran- 
tically and breathlessly about—to wait for the moment of its 
birth and redemption? No one has time for culture—and yet, 
whatis scholarship supposed to be a¢a//if it has no time for cul- 
ture? Please tell us at least where scholarship is going, whence it 
is coming, and what its purpose is if not to pave the way for cul- 
ture? Perhaps to pave the way for barbarism? If we are forced to 
believe that books as superficial as Strauss’s satisfy the scholarly 
class’s current level of culture, we must conclude that it has ad- 
vanced terrifyingly far along this path. For it is in precisely this 
book that we discover that odious need for rest and relaxation 
and that casual, only half-attentive deference to philosophy and 
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culture and especially to all the earnestness of existence. One is 
reminded of the scholarly class’s social gatherings, which, even 
when the shoptalk ends, bear testimony solely to exhaustion, 
to the need for diversion at all cost, to memory plucked bare, 
and to incoherent life experience. Whenever Strauss turns to 
the vital issues of the day, whether it be the problems of mar- 
riage, or the war, or capital punishment, he horrifies us with 
his lack of any genuine experience, of any original insight into 
human beings: all of his judgments are so uniformly bookish 
—indeed, so fundamentally newspaperish. Literary reminis- 
cences take the place of genuine ideas and fresh insights, and 
affected restraint and a cocky manner are supposed to compen- 
sate us for the lack of wisdom and mature thought. How per- 
fectly all this accords with the spirit of the noisy strongholds 
of German scholarship in our great cities. How compatibly 
these intellects must communicate with one another, for it is 
precisely in such circles that culture has most disappeared and 
the development of a new culture has been made impossible; 
the noisy preparation of their scholarly pursuits goes hand in 
hand with the herdlike stampede to their favorite disciplines at 
the price of abandoning the most significant ones. What kind 
of lantern would one then need in order to search for human 
beings who would be capable of fervent self-immersion and 
pure devotion to genius, human beings who possessed enough 
courage and strength to invoke demons who have fled the 
present age! Viewed superficially, one does indeed discover in 
these scholarly places all the pomp of culture; their impressive 
apparatuses resemble arsenals replete with enormous cannons 
and other weapons of wat. We see them making their prepa- 
tations and witness a diligent bustle of activity, as if they were 
about to take heaven by storm and draw truth from out of the 
deepest well, and yet in actual war the largest machines often 
prove least useful. This is why true culture avoids these schol- 
arly locales and, possessing the best instincts, senses that from 
them it has little to hope and much to fear. For the only form 
of culture that concerns the bloodshot eye and the numbed 
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thought organ of this class of scholarly laborers is precisely 
that philistine culture whose gospel Strauss is preaching. 

If we look briefly at the basis for this compatibility that links 
the class of scholarly laborers to philistine culture, then we will 
also find the path that leads to the writer David Strauss, who 
has been recognized as a classical writer, and this in turn leads 
us to our last major theme. 

First of all, this culture has a smug look of satisfaction on its 
face and believes that nothing of any essence need be changed 
in the present state of German cultivatedness. Above all, it is 
in all seriousness convinced of the singUlarity of all German 
educational institutions, especially of the college-preparatory 
schools and universities; it never ceases to recommend these to 
foreigners, and it does not doubt for a moment that it is thanks 
to them that the Germans have become the most cultivated and 
judicious nation on earth. Philistine culture believes in itself, 
and for this reason it believes in the methods and means at its 
disposal, as well. Second, however, it places the supreme judg- 
ment over all questions of culture and taste into the hands of 
the scholar and views itself as the ever-growing compendium 
of scholarly opinions about art, literature, and philosophy; it 
is concerned with forcing scholars to express their opinions, 
which it then mixes, dilutes, or systematizes and subsequently 
administers to the German people as a cure-for-all. Whatever 
arises outside these circles is listened to either with skeptical 
half-attentiveness or not at all, is noticed or goes unnoticed, 
until at last a voice — regardless of whose it is, as long as it bears 
the well-defined characteristics of the scholarly breed— ema- 
nates from this inner sanctum in which traditional infallibility 
in matters of taste is thought to reside. From this moment on- 
ward public opinion has one more opinion and repeats in a 
hundredfold echo the voice of that individual. In reality, how- 
ever, the aesthetic infallibility that is supposed to reside in these 
places and with these individuals is highly dubious; so dubious, 
in fact, that, until he has proven otherwise, we are justified in 
assuming that a scholar is tasteless, thoughtless, and aestheti- 
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cally crude. And only a meager few will be able to prove them- 
selves otherwise. For once they have begun to participate in the 
wheezing and frantic race of contemporary scholarship, how 
many will be able to preserve the calm and courageous gaze of 
the struggling cultured individual—assuming, of course, that 
they had ever even possessed that gaze capable of condemning 
this race itself as a barbarizing force? This is why henceforth 
these few will have to live a contradiction: what can they pos- 
sibly hope to achieve against the uniform faith of a countless 
multitude, all of whom have made public opinion their patron 
saint and who mutually support and sustain one another in this 
faith? What good can it possibly do if such an individual de- 
clares his opposition to Strauss, since the multitude has joined 
forces with him and the masses he leads have already implored 
the master six times for his philistrious sleeping potion. 

If in this we have simply presumed that Strauss’s book of 
confessions has conquered public opinion and has been wel- 
comed by it as a conqueror, its author will perhaps point out 
that the various reviews of his book in public journals by no 
means display a unanimous, and even less an absolutely favor- 
able:character, and that he has found it necessary to write an 
afterword in which he defends himself against the oftentimes 
inimical tone and the all too insolent and defiant manner of 
some of these newspaper warriors. “How can there be a public 
opinion about my book,” he will shout at us, “if in spite of this 
every journalist feels free to brand me an outlaw and revile me 
to his heart’s content!” This contradiction is easily resolved as 
soon as we distinguish between two aspects of Strauss’s book: 
the theological and the literary. Only in the latter aspect does 
this book come into contact with German culture. The work’s 
theological coloring places it outside our German culture and 
awakens the antipathies of various theological sects, indeed, of 
every individual German to the extent that he is a theological 
sectarian by nature and invents his own curious private faith 
only in order to be able to dissent from every other faith. But 
just listen to what these theological sectarians have to say as 
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soon as they speak about Strauss the writer; suddenly the noise 
of theological dissonance dies down and they sing out in pure 
harmony as if from the mouth of one single congregation: he 
nonetheless remains a classical writer! Everyone, even the most 
obstinately orthodox sectarian, flatters Strauss the writer to his 
face, even if it is only a word about his almost Lessing-like dia- 
lectics or about the refinement, beauty, and validity of his aes- 
thetic views. As a book, so it seems, Strauss’s creation simply 
conforms to the ideal. Although they may have spoken in the 
loudest voice, Strauss’s theological antagonists are only a frac- 
tion of the public at large: and even where they are concerned, 
Strauss is probably correct when he says: “Compared with my 
thousands of readers, these few detractors are a dwindling mi- 
nority, and they will scarcely be able to prove that they serve 
these thousands as their faithful translators. If, as is usual in 
such matters, those who disagree have spoken up while those 
who agree have contented themselves with silent approval, 
then that lies in the nature of the circumstances, with which we 
are all familiar.” Thus if we ignore the annoyance that Strauss’s 
theological confession here and there evoked, nothing but una- 
nimity reigns when it comes to Strauss the wrier—even where 
his most fanatical antagonists are concerned, to whom Strauss’s 
voice sounds like that of a creature from the abyss. And that 
is why the treasment accorded Strauss by the literary lackeys of 
the theological sects in no way disproves our claim that in this 
book philistine culture celebrates a triumph. 

We have to admit thatthe cultivated philistine is on the aver- 
age a trifle less candid than Strauss, or at least exercises more 
restraint when making public proclamations: this is why he is 
all the more edified by candor when he discovers it in someone 
else. At home and among his peers, the philistine loudly ap- 
plauds Strauss, and it is only in his writing that he is reluctant to 
confess that everything Strauss says is after his own heart. For, 
as we already know, our cultivated philistine is something of 
a coward, even where he senses the strongest compatibilities; 
and it is precisely because Strauss is a little less of a coward that 
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he becomes a leader, although even /is courage has very strict 
limits. If he were to overstep ¢hese limits—as he does, for ex- 
ample, in almost every statement about Schopenhauer — then 
he would no longer walk before the philistines as their chief- 
tain; instead, they would run away from him just as quickly 
as they presently run after him. Anyone who would call this 
clever— albeit not wise—moderation and see in this medzocri- 
tas of courage an Aristotelean virtue would, to be sure, be in 
error; for this courage is not the mean between two errors, but 
rather the mean between a virtue and a fault—and a//the char- 
acteristics of the philistine lie in this middle ground between 
virtue and fault. 


9 
“But he nevertheless remains a classical writer!” Well, that re- 
mains to be seen. 

Now we are perhaps ready to go on to our discussion of 
Strauss the stylist and literary craftsman, but first let us consider 
whether as writer he has the capacity to build his house and 
whether he really understands the architecture of a book. From 
this we can ascertain whether he is an orderly, circumspect, 
and skillful maker of books, and should we find it necessary to 
answer this question in the negative, then the fame of being 
a “classical prose writer” would still remain for him as a last 
refuge. To be sure, to possess the latter ability while lacking the 
former would not be sufficient to elevate him to the rank of a 
classical writer. At most it would place him among the ranks of 
the classical improvisationists or virtuosos of style who, despite 
their expressive abilities and their skill in erecting the literary 
edifice, nevertheless betray the clumsy hand and the biased eye 
of the bungler. We are asking, in other words, whether Strauss 
has the artistic power to construct a whole, zotua ponere. 

Usually one can recognize on the basis of a rough draft 
whether an author had the vision to create a totality and 
whether he found the general direction and the proper propor- 
tions appropriate to this vision. Even once this all-important 
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task is accomplished and the edifice itself has been erected in 
harmonious proportions, there is still much left to be done: 
how many minor defects must be corrected, how many gaps 
filled; here and there provisional partitions or scaffolds have 
had to suffice for the time being; everywhere you turn there is 
dust and rubble, and wherever you look you see the signs of 
problems and of ongoing labor. The house as a whole is still 
uninhabitable and unhomey; all the walls are naked, and the 
wind whips through the open windows. When we ask whether 
Strauss has constructed this building with sound proportions 
and with an eye for the totality, it does not matter whether he 
has completed the great and painstaking work that is still nec- 
essary at this stage. It is well known that the opposite of this 
is to assemble a book out of bits and pieces, according to the 
practice of scholars. They trust that these bits and pieces have 
a coherence unto themselves, and doing so they confuse logi- 
cal and artistic coherence. In any case, the relationship among 
the four main questions that form the thematic subdivisions of 
Strauss’s book is not logical: “Are We Still Christians? Do We 
Still Have Religion? How Do We Conceive the World? How 
Do We Order Our Lives?” They are not logical for the simple 
reason that the third question has nothing to do with the sec- 
ond, the fourth nothing to do with the thitd, and all three of 
these nothing to do with the first. The natural scientist who 
taises the third question, for example, displays his unsullied 
sense of truth in the fact that he passes over the second ques- 
tion in silence, and Strauss himself seems to understand that 
the themes of the fourth section — marriage, the republic, capi- 
tal punishment— would only be confused and obscured when 
mingled with Darwinistic theories drawn from the third sec- 
tion, at least insofar as he in fact pays no further attention 
to these theories. But the very question “Are we still Chris- 
tians?” instantly destroys the freedom of philosophical obser- 
vation and lends it a disagreeable theological tinge; moreover, 
he completely overlooks the fact that even today the greater 
part of humanity is Buddhist and not Christian. Hows it pos- 
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sible that the term “old faith” could refer simply and solely 
to Christianity! If this merely demonstrates that Strauss never 
ceased to bea Christian theologian and therefore never learned 
to become a philosopher, then he surprises us once again by 
the fact that he is not capable of distinguishing between faith 
and knowledge and continually speaks of his so-called “new 
faith” and modern science in one and the same breath. Or is 
the phrase “new faith” nothing other than an ironic concession 
to common linguistic usage? So it seems when we see that now 
and again he harmlessly uses new faith and modern science as 
synonyms for one another, for example on p. 11, where he asks 
whether “more of those obscurities and inadequacies that are 
unavoidable in human matters” are found on the side of the 
old faith or on that of modern science. Moreover, according 
to the outline given in his introduction, his aim is to supply 
those proofs that form the basis of the modern view of the 
world, but he derives all these proofs from science, and thus 
he entirely adopts the posture of the knower rather than of the 
believer. 

Thus at bottom this new religion has less to do with a new 
faith than it does with modern science, and as such it is not a 
religion at all. Now, if Strauss nevertheless claims to have reli- 
gion, then its grounding principles must lie beyond the realm 
of modern science. Only the smallest portion of Strauss’s book, 
at most a few scattered pages, touches on what Strauss might 
rightly call a faith: namely, that feeling for the cosmos for 
which Strauss demands the same piety as the devout person of 
the old school has for his God. In these pages, at any rate, he 
by no means proceeds scientifically — but if only he proceeded 
a little more energetically, naturally, and bluntly, and above all 
with more faith! Given the artificial means by which our author 
is first able to arrive at feelings at all—by means of sticking 
and slapping, as we have seen—it is a wonder that he still has 
any faith and any religion whatsoever. This artificially stimu- 
lated faith crawls poorly and weakly along: we shudder at the 
sight of it. 
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Although in the outline given in his introduction Strauss 
promised to show by means of comparison whether this new 
faith serves the same purpose as the old style of faith did for 
old-style believers, in the end he senses that he has promised 
too much. For in the end he disposes of this last question that 
deals with the purpose of the new faith, with the extent to 
whichitis the same, better, or worse, wholly as an afterthought 
and with embarrassed haste in but a scant few pages (pp. 366ff), 
at one point even resorting to a desperate ploy: “anyone who 
cannot help himself in this matter is simply beyond help and is 
not yet ripe for our standpoint” (p. 366). Contrast this with the 
force of conviction with which the ancient Stoic believed in the 
cosmos and in the rationality of the cosmos! And, viewed in this 
manner, in what light does Strauss’s claim to an original faith 
appear? But, as stated earlier, it would be irrelevant whether 
it were new or old, original or imitated, if only it proceeded 
forcefully, healthily, and naturally. Strauss himself abandons 
this distilled emergency faith whenever he finds it necessary to 
impress us and himself with his erudition and to present his 
newly acquired natural-scientific knowledge to his “we” with 
a clearer conscience. Although he is timid when speaking of 
faith, his mouth becomes round and full when citing the great- 
est benefactor of modern humanity, Darwin: then he not only 
demands faith in the new Messiah, but also in himself, the new 
apostle. Take, for example, when, while treating with the pride 
of the ancients one of the most intricate themes of natural sci- 
ence, he proclaims: “Some will say that I speak of things I don’t 
understand. Fine; but others will come along who will under- 
stand it and who will also have understood me.” Apparently, 
Strauss’s renowned “we” are supposed to pledge their faith not 
only in the cosmos but-also in Strauss the natural scientist; in 
this case; we can only hope that the procedures necessary to 
realize this latter faith will not be as painful and gruesome as 
those necessary for the former. Or is it in this case perhaps suf- 
ficient to pinch and prick the object of faith and not the faithful 
ones themselves in order to induce in them that “religious re- 
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action” that is the hallmark of the “new faith”? If so, just think 
what this would do for the religiosity of that “we”! 

Otherwise we might almost have reason to fear that modern 
human beings will get along without concerning themselves 
much with the apostle’s trappings of religious faith: just as in 
actuality they have previously managed to get by without the 
doctrine that the entire cosmos is rational. The modern natural 
and historical sciences in their entirety have absolutely nothing 
to do with Strauss’s faith in the cosmos, and the fact that the 
modern philistine has no need for this faith is demonstrated 
precisely by the depiction of his life that Strauss provides in 
the section “How Do We Order Our lives?” Hence, he casts 
doubt on whether the “coach” to which he must “entrust his 
valued readers is adequate to all that is expected of it.” It most 
definitely is not adequate: for the modern human being makes 
much swifter headway if he refuses to take a seat in this Straus- 
sian street coach—or, to be more accurate: he was making 
swifter headway long before this Straussian street coach ever 
existed. Now, if it were true that this celebrated “minority that 
is not to be overlooked,” of whom and in whose name Strauss 
speaks, “holds consistency in high regard,” then they would 
have to be just as dissatisfied with Strauss the coach builder as 
we are with Strauss the logician. 

But, for all that, let’s set Strauss the logician aside: perhaps 
the book as a whole, when viewed aesthetically, does have a 
well-conceived form and adheres to the laws of beauty, even if 
it does not adhere to a well-devised argument. And only after 
we have recognized that Strauss has not behaved in the manner 
of a scientific scholar who rigorously orders and systematizes 
his material can we even pose the question whether he is a good 
writer. 

Perhaps he did not so much set himself the task of fright- 
ening people away from the “old faith” as he did of enticing 
them into feeling at home with this new worldview, of which 
he paints a charming and colorful picture. Especially since 
he considered scholarly and cultivated people as his primary 
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readers, he surely must have known that one can bombard 
them with the heavy artillery of scholarly evidence without ever 
forcing them to capitulate, while these very same readers suc- 
cumb all the more easily to scantily clad arts of seduction. But 
even Strauss himself calls his book “scantily clad,” and, what is 
more, “intentionally so,” and those who publicly praise it rec- 
ommend the book precisely because it is “scantily clad.” For 
example, one of them—an example chosen quite randomly— 
circumscribes these sensations in the following manner: “The 
discourse proceeds with graceful symmetry, and it handles with 
playful ease the art of proof, both where it turns critically 
against the old, and no less where it seductively prepares its 
new ideas and presents them to the unpretentious yet pampered 
palate. The organization of such a manifold, heterogeneous 
material, which touches on everything without anywhere going 
into depth, is well thought out; especially the transitions that 
lead from one subject to another are artfully structured. Yet one 
is tempted to admire even more the skill with which disagree- 
able issues are pushed aside or passed over in silence.” As we 
see from this quotation, the senses of such eulogizers are not 
exactly finely tuned to an author’s abilities, but for all that they 
are all the more finely tuned to his iwéentions. What Strauss in- 
tends is most clearly betrayed in his emphatic and by no means 
entirely innocent recommendation of those Voltairean Graces, 
in whose service he certainly could have learned those “scantily 
clad” arts of which his eulogizer speaks —if it is true, that is, 
that virtue can be taught and a pedant can learn to dance. 
Who does not harbor suspicions when, for example, he 
reads the following statement by Strauss about Voltaire (p. 219 
Volt.): “to be sure, Voltaire is not original as a philosopher; 
rather, he mainly is an adapter of English inquiries: in this, 
however, he proves himself an absolute master of the material, 
which he understands how to present and to illuminate with 
incomparable skill from all possible sides. And it is for this rea- 
son, without being rigorously methodical, that he manages to 
satisfy the demands of thoroughness.” All the negative char- 
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acteristics are pertinent to Strauss. No one will maintain that 
Strauss is an original philosopher or that he is rigorously me- 
thodical, but the question is whether we will allow him to pass 
for an “absolute master of the material” and concede to him 
“incomparable skill.” Strauss’s admission that his book is “in- 
tentionally scantily clad” gives rise to the speculation that in- 
comparable skill was at any rate intended. 

The dream of our architect was neither to build a temple nor 
a residence, but rather to erect a garden house surrounded by 
the arts of horticulture. Indeed, Strauss’s mysterious feeling for 
the cosmos even seems primarily calculated as a device for aes- 
thetic effect, just as we might view some irrational thing — let us 
say, the ocean—from the vantage point of the most ornamen- 
tal and rationally constructed terrace. The walk through the 
first sections — that is, through the theological catacombs with 
their darkness and their convoluted and Baroque ornamenta- 
tion —was similarly just an aesthetic device that allowed Strauss 
to throw into contrast the purity, brightness, and rationality of 
the section entitled “How Do We Conceive the World?,” for 
immediately following this walk through the gloom and this 
glimpse into the irrational expanse, we step into a hall with 
overhead lighting. It receives us with sobriety and brightness, 
there are celestial charts and mathematical tables on the walls, 
it is filled with scientific instruments, in the cabinets there are 
skeletons, stuffed apes, and anatomical specimens. But from 
here we amble on, feeling for the first time genuinely happy, 
into the total comfort of those who dwell in our garden house. 
We find them surrounded by their wives and children, en- 
grossed in their newspapers and mundane political discussions; 
for a few moments we listen to them speak about marriage and 
universal suffrage, capital punishment and labor unrest, and it 
strikes us that we could not possibly rattle off the rosary of pub- 
lic opinions more quickly than they do. Finally, they also want 
to convince us of the classical taste of those who dwell here; a 
brief visit to the library and the music room confirms our ex- 
pectations: only the best books line the shelves, and only the 
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most celebrated compositions are on the music stands. They 
even play something for us, and if it was supposed to be music 
by Haydn, then Haydn is not to blame if it sounded more like 
Riehl’s House Music. Meanwhile, the master of the house has 
found occasion to declare his total agreement with Lessing 
and with Goethe as well—with the exception, however, of the 
second part of Faust. In conclusion, the owner of this garden 
house praises himself and expresses the opinion that anyone 
who is not happy here is beyond help and not ripe for his stand- 
point; whereupon he even invites us into his coach, although 
with the discreet qualification that he does not wish to main- 
tain that it will be adequate to our demands. Moreover, the 
roads have just recently been freshly paved, and we are likely 
to be badly jolted about. With this our epicurean garden god 
takes his leave with the incomparable skill for which he praised 
Voltaire. 

Who could possibly now harbor doubts about this incompa- 
rable skillP We recognize the absolute master of his material; 
the scantily clad garden artist is revealed, and we constantly 
hear the voice of the classical author: “As a writer, I simply 
refuse to be a philistine, refuse! refuse! But by all means a Vol- 
taire, a German Voltaire! Or better yet, a French Lessing!” 

We have betrayed a secret: our master does not always know 
who he would rather be, Voltaire or Lessing; the main thing is, 
by no means a philistine; perhaps both Lessing and Voltaire— 
so that it may come to pass as has been written: “he had no 
character whatsoever, so that whenever he wanted to have one, 
he first had to assume one.” 


I0 


If we have understood Strauss the confessor correctly, then he 
himself is, in fact, a true philistine with a cramped, dried-up 
soul and scholarly, sober needs; yet despite this, no one would 
be more enraged at being called a philistine than David Strauss 
the writer. He would approve if one called him petulant and 
rash, malicious and reckless, but his greatest happiness would 
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lie in being compared with Lessing or Voltaire, since they 
were anything but philistines. In search of this happiness he 
often vacillates, uncertain whether he should imitate Lessing’s 
bold dialectical vehemence, or if it would suit him better to 
assume the pose of the satyrlike, free-spirited elder in the man- 
ner of Voltaire. Whenever he sits down to write, he strikes a 
pose as though he were having his portrait painted, sometimes 
imitating Lessing, sometimes Voltaire. His praise of Voltaire’s 
manner of portrayal (p. 217 Vos.) reads like an appeal to the 
conscience of the contemporary age for not having long since 
learned to treasure what it possessed in the modern Voltaire: 
“his merits,” Strauss declares, “are constantly present: natural 
simplicity, transparent clarity, lively versatility, pleasing ele- 
gance. Ardor and vigor, where they are appropriate, are never 
absent; out of Voltaire’s innermost nature came his aversion to 
bombast and affectation; and if, on the other hand, wantonness 
of passion on occasion caused his language to be vulgar, then 
it is the human being in him, not the stylist, who is to blame 
for this.” From this it seems that Strauss clearly understands 
the virtue of simpheity of style: it has always been the mark of the 
genius, who alone enjoys the privilege of expressing himself 
simply, naturally, and with naiveté. It therefore betrays no mere 
common ambition when an author chooses a simple style, for 
although many will notice just what such an author wants to 
be taken for, some will even be so obliging as actually to take 
him for precisely this. But the author of genius does not be- 
tray himself in simplicity and precision of expression alone: his 
excessive power plays with his material, even if it is risky and 
difficult. No one marches in lockstep down an unknown path 
along which lie a thousand abysses, but the genius runs nimbly 
and with impetuous or graceful leaps along such a path, scorn- 
ing those who carefully and fearfully walk with measured gait. 

Strauss himself knows that the problems he passes over are 
serious and horrible, and that for millennia sages have treated 
them as such; but despite this he calls his book scantily clad. We 
have no inkling whatsoever of all these horrors—of the omi- 
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nously serious reflections into which one otherwise falls when 
posing questions about the value of existence and the responsi- 
bilities of humanity—when the gifted master flits by “scantily 
clad, and intentionally so” —even more scantily clad than his 
Rousseau, who, he informs us, is clothed only from the waist 
up, whereas Goethe is said to be clothed from the waist down. 
Wholly naive geniuses, so it would seem, do not wear anything 
at all, and perhaps the phrase “scantily clad” is nothing but a 
euphemism for naked. Those few people who have seen the 
goddess of truth maintain that she is naked; and perhaps in 
the view of those who have not seen her but believe the opin- 
ion of these few, nakedness, or being scantily clad, is already 
evidence— or at the very least an indication—of truth. Merely 
the suspicion that this might be so proves beneficial to the 
author’s ambition; someone who sees something naked asks 
himself, while assuming a more solemn demeanor than usual: 
“What if this were truth!” With this the author has already at- 
tained a great deal, for he has forced his readers to view him 
more solemnly than some other more thoroughly clad writer. 
This is a step along the road to becoming a “classical author,” 
and Strauss himself tells us “that people have paid him the un- 
solicited honor of regarding him as a kind of classical prose 
writer,” and that he thus has achieved his aim. Strauss the 
genius runs through the streets as a “classical author” dressed 
in the clothes of scantily clad goddesses; and Strauss the philis- 
tine—to make use of one of this genius’s own original turns 
of phrase—is supposed, come what may, to be “decreed to be 
going out of style” or “expelled, never to return again.” 

But alas, the philistine does return, again and again, despite 
all decrees that he is going out of style and despite all ex- 
pulsions! Alas, that face, twisted to conform to Voltaire’s and 
Lessing’s features, keeps springing back from time to time into 
its old, honest, original form! Alas, the mask of genius all too 
often falls off, and never is the master’s gaze more vexed, or 
his movements more wooden, than when he tries to imitate the 
leap or the fiery gaze of the genius. Precisely because he clads 
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himself so scantily in our cold climate, he exposes himself to 
the danger of catching cold more often and more severely than 
others; the fact that others notice this is probably quite em- 
barrassing, but if he is ever to be cured, we must submit him 
publicly to the following diagnosis. There once was a Strauss, 
a valiant, rigorous, and austerely clad scholar who was as sym- 
pathetic to us as any of those in Germany who earnestly and 
energetically serve truth and who know how to take charge 
of things while staying within their own limitations. But the 
David Strauss now celebrated by public opinion has become 
someone else; perhaps the theologians are to. blame. At any 
rate, his current theatrics with the mask of genius inspires in 
us hatred or laughter, just as his prior earnestness forced us to 
respond with earnestness and sympathy. Just recently he de- 
clared: “It would be a sign of ingratitude toward my genius if I 
were not to take pleasure in the fact that, along with the talent 
for relentlessly incisive critique, I was simultaneously endowed 
with the ability to enjoy the innocent pleasure of artistic cre- 
ation.” It will probably come as a surprise to him that, despite 
this personal testimony, there are those who hold the oppo- 
site opinion: first, that he never possessed any talent for artis- 
tic creation, and second, that the pleasure he calls “innocent” 
is anything but innocent, since it has gradually undermined 
and ultimately destroyed that talent for being a fundamentally 
strong and profound scholar and critic— that is to say, Strauss’s 
true genius. To be sure; in a fit of absolute candor Strauss him- 
self adds that he always “carried within himself a Merck who 
cried out to him: ‘you don’t have to produce such trash any 
longer; others can do that just as well’!” This was the voice of 
the genuine Straussian genius; this same voice also tells him 
how much or how little his new, innocent, scantily clad testa- 
ment of the modern philistine is worth. Others can do that just 
as well! And many could do it better! And those who could do 
it best—more talented, richer minds than Strauss himself — 
would always at best have produced only trash. 

By now I think it is clear how highly I esteem Strauss the 
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writer: namely, as one esteems an actor who plays the role of the 
naive genius and the classical author. Even if, as Lichtenberg 
once remarked, “a simple style is preferable, if only because no 
upstanding man expresses himself in affected and complicated 
speech,” a simple style alone is by no means proof of a writer’s 
honesty. I wish Strauss the writer were more honest, for then 
he would write better and be less celebrated. Or—if he insists 
on playing the actor—then I wish he were at least a good actor 
and had learned better from the naive genius and the classical 
author how to write classically and with genius. All that re- 
mains to say is that Strauss is a bad actor and what is more, an 
utterly abominable stylist. 


II 


To be sure, the reproach of being an extremely bad writer is 
mitigated by the fact that in Germany it is very difficult to be- 
come a tolerably mediocre writer and almost impossible to be- 
come a good one. For this the Germans lack a natural soil, an 
appreciation of aesthetic value, and the occupation with and 
cultivation of the art of public speaking. As the terms “salon 
entertainment,” “sermon,” “parliamentary speech” already in- 
dicate, public speaking in Germany has not yet developed a 
distinct national style; indeed, there is not even recognition of 
the need for a national style as such. Public speakers have failed 
to go beyond the most naive experimentation with language; 
writers have no unified norm to which they might adhere, and 
they therefore have a certain justification for taking the mat- 
ter of language into their own hands. This, then, must have as 
its inescapable consequence that boundless dilapidation of the 
German language characteristic of “today,” a condition that 
Schopenhauer described so emphatically. “If things continue 
in this way,” he says at one point, “then by the year 1900 we will 
no longer be able to understand the German classical authors, 
since we will know no other language than the shoddy jargon 
of our noble ‘today’ —whose basic characteristic is impotence.” 
And in fact, in the latest newspapers we can now hear German 
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arbiters of language and grammarians making the claim that 
our classical authors are no longer valid models for contem- 
porary style because they employ a large number of words, ex- 
pressions, and syntactical constructions that are lost to us; for 
this reason it is appropriate, they tell us, to collect from distin- 
guished writers of today all the verbal artifices in the use of syn- 
tax and to publish them as the linguistic models we should imi- 
tate— as, for example, Sanders actually has done in his blandly 
handy pocket dictionary. Here Gutzkow, that odious ogre of 
style, is included among our classical authors, and in general 
it appears that we must accustom ourselves to an entirely new 
mob of “classical authors,” among whom the foremost, or at 
least one of the foremost, is David Strauss— the same David 
Strauss whom we cannot describe in any other way than we 
have already described him, namely, as an abominable stylist. 
Now, it is highly revealing of this pseudoculture of the cul- 
tivated philistine to see just how he derives the concept of the 
classical and the exemplary author: he, who shows his strength 
only when resisting any—in the true sense of the word—artis- 
tically rigorous and cultured style, and who only by means of 
tenacity in such resistance arrives at a uniformity of expres- 
sion, which, in turn, almost seems to resemble a unified style. 
How is it even possible that, given that unlimited experimen- 
tation in language in which everyone is permitted to partake, 
certain individual authors still manage to arrive at a univer- 
sally appealing tone? What is it, in fact, that is so universally 
appealing in this tone? Above all, a negative quality: the lack 
of anything offensive — but everything that is truly productive is offen- 
sive.— Without doubt, newspapers, and the magazines that go 
with them, constitute the bulk of what the German reads every 
day: the language they employ, with their incessant, regular 
drip of the same expressions and the same words, impresses 
itself upon his ear, and since at any rate he usually devotes to 
teading those hours in which his weary mind is least disposed 
to resistance, his ears gradually come to feel at home in this 
wotkaday German, insofar as they ache when registering its ab- 
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sence. Now, in keeping with their occupation, the producers 
of these newspapers are those most accustomed to the slime 
of this journalistic jargon; they have, in the truest sense of the 
word, lost all taste, so that their tongues savor only whatever is 
thoroughly corrupt and arbitrary. This explains that sti unisono 
into which every newly coined solecism immediately blends, 
notwithstanding this universal debility and malaise: by means 
of such impudent corruptions the wage laborers of language 
take revenge on language itself for the incredible boredom it 
inflicts upon them. I remember reading Berthold Auerbach’s 
appeal “To the German People,” in which every expression 
was un-German, wrongheaded, and false, and which in general 
was comparable to a soulless word mosaic held together with 
international syntax; not to mention the shamelessly scribbled 
German used by Eduard Devrient in his memorial to Men- 
delssohn. Thus our philistine—this is the remarkable thing — 
does not experience the solecism as offensive, but rather as a 
stimulating refreshment in the barren, treeless desert of worka- 
day German. But anything #w/y productive remains offensive 
to him. The wholly twisted, overblown, or frazzled syntax and 
the ridiculous neologisms of our thoroughly modern model 
writers are not only condoned, but considered an asset, a 
piquant embellishment, but woe to the stylist with character 
who just as earnestly and scrupulously avoids the workaday ex- 
pression as he does what Schopenhauer called “the monsters 
hatched overnight from the pens of the scribblers of today.” 
When everything that is flat, hackneyed, powerless, and com- 
mon is accepted as the norm, when everything that is bad and 
corrupt is accepted as the stimulating exception, then what is 
powerful, uncommon, and beautiful falls into disrepute. This 
is the reason why in Germany that story about the traveler of 
normal build who visits the land of the hunchbacks is con- 
stantly repeated. Everywhere in this land he is shamefully de- 
tided because of his supposed deformity, his lack of a hump, 
until finally a priest takes up his cause and says to the people: 
“You should take pity on this poor stranger and offer thanks 
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to the gods that they adorned you with these stately humps 
of flesh.” 

If someone now sought to write a definitive grammar of 
today’s cosmopolitan German style and to trace the rules that as 
unwritten, unspoken, and yet nevertheless compelling impera- 
tives hold sway at everyone’s writing table, then he would come 
across some curious notions of style and rhetoric. Some of these 
would perhaps still be drawn from schoolday reminiscences 
and from the once compulsory exercises in Latin stylistics, or 
maybe ftom the reading of French writers, and every moder- 
ately educated person in France would be justified in scoffing 
at their incredible crudity. Not a single one of the thorough 
Germans, so it seems, has ever reflected on these odd notions 
under whose dictates nearly every German lives and writes. 

Among these notions we find the requirement that from 
time to time an image or a metaphor must appear, but that 
the metaphor must be new. However, to the meager brain of 
the writer the new and the modern are identical, and hence it 
tortures itself trying to draw its metaphors from the railroad, 
the telegraph, the steam engine, the stock market, and it takes 
pride in the idea that these images, since they are modern, must 
also be new. In his book of confessions we find that Strauss 
has paid honest tribute to the modern metaphor. He takes 
leave of us with an image of modern road improvements that 
covers one-and-a-half pages; a few pages earlier he compares 
the world to a machine, replete with gears, pistons, hammers, 
and its “soothing oil.” (p. 362): A meal that begins with cham- 
pagne.—(p. 325): Kant as a cold-water hydropathy.—(p. 265): 
“The Swiss constitution is to the English constitution what a 
waterwheel is to a steam engine, awaltz ora song toa fugueora 
symphony.” —(p. 258): “In the case of appeals, one must adhere 
to the correct chain of tribunals. The tribunal mediating be- 
tween the individual and humanity, however, is the nation.” — 
(p. 141): “If we wish to discover whether there is still life in an 
organism that seems to us to be dead, we ate in the habit of ad- 
ministering to it a strong, perhaps even a painful stimulus, such 
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as a stab.” — (p. 138): “The religious territory of the human soul 
is comparable to the territory of the redskins in America.” — 
(p. 137): “Virtuosos of piety in the cloisters.”—(p. 90): “Set 
down the sum of all the preceding questions in round numbers 
at the end of the bill.” — (p. 176): “Darwin’s theory is like a rail- 
road line that has merely been staked out———where the little 
flags marking the right-of-way flap merrily in the wind.” This 
is the — extremely modern— manner in which Strauss complies 
with the philistine’s stipulation that from time to time a new 
metaphor must be used. 

A second rhetorical stipulation is also widespread: the stipu- 
lation that whatever is didactic unfolds in long sentences and 
in broad abstractions, and that, by contrast, whatever is persua- 
sive prefers tiny sentences and contrasts that follow hot on the 
heels of one another. On page 132 Strauss provides a sentence 
that is exemplary of the didactic and scholarly style, blown up 
into full Schleiermachian proportions and creeping along with 
the veritable swiftness of a tortoise: “According to this deriva- 
tion of religion, the fact that at earlier stages of religion there 
appear many ‘whences’ instead of just one, a multitude of gods 
instead of one God, stems from the fact that the various natural 
forces or life relationships that arouse in the human being the 
feeling of absolute dependence at the outset affect him only in 
all their diversity, so that he is not yet conscious of how, given 
his absolute dependence upon them, there can be no distinc- 
tion made among them, so that consequently the whence of the 
dependence or the essence, to which it in the last instance can 
be traced, can only be one.” On page 8 we find the opposite 
example of the short sentences and the affected vitality that led 
some readers to believe that Strauss and Lessing had to be men- 
tioned in the same breath: “I am entirely aware that countless 
people know just as well as I—and some perhaps even better 
than I— the things that I plan to develop in what follows. Some 
have already spoken up. Is that cause for me to remain silent? I 
don’t think so. We mutually supplement one another. If some- 
one else knows many things better than I do, then I at least 
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perhaps know some things better; and I know some things dif- 
ferently, I see some things differently from all the rest. Let us 
therefore be candid, let us show our colors so that people can 
decide whether they ate our true colors.” Usually Strauss’s style 
falls somewhere between this free-and-easy quickstep march 
and that pall bearers’ crawl; however, the mean between two 
vices is not always a virtue, but often enough only weakness, 
lameness, impotence. In fact, I was very disappointed when I 
seatched Strauss’s book for more refined and mote ingenious 
features and expressions, for seeing as how I had discovered 
nothing in the confessor that was worthy of praise, I had set 
up a special rubric in order at least to be able to praise Strauss 
the writer a little bit here and there. I searched and searched, 
but my list remained empty. On the other hand, a second 
rubric bearing the title “Solecisms, Mixed Metaphors, Obscure 
Abbreviations, Tastelessness, and Stilted Language” swelled to 
such proportions that in the end I dare present only a modest 
selection from this superabundant collection of examples. Per- 
haps I will succeed in assembling under this rubric precisely 
those things that have incited contemporary Germans to be- 
lieve that Strauss is a great and alluring stylist: these are oddities 
of expression that, found amid the dusty dryness of the book 
as a whole, surprise us— if not pleasantly, then nonetheless in 
a painfully stimulating manner. At least we notice in such pas- 
sages—to apply a Straussian metaphor—that we are not yet 
deadened and can hence still react to such pokes. But the rest 
of the book evinces that lack of anything offensive —that is to 
say, of anything productive—that today is reckoned as a posi- 
tive feature of the classical prose writer. This extreme sobriety 
and dryness—a truly starved sobriety—today awakens in the 
cultivated masses the unnatural belief that these ate signs of 
health, so that what the author of the dialogus de oratoribus says 
in fact holds true here: “illam ipsam quam iactant sanitatem 
non firmitate sed ieiunio consequuntur.” They hate all firmitas 
with instinctive unanimity for the simple reason that it bears 
witness to a kind of health utterly different from theirt own, and 
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they set out to cast suspicion on firmitas, on taut compactness, 
on the fiery power of movement, on the fullness and delicate 
play of the muscles. They have conspired to confuse the nature 
and the names of things, and henceforth to speak of health 
where we see weakness, of illness and eccentricity where we en- 
counter true health. This is how David Strauss happens to be 
considered a “classical author.” 

If only this sobriety were a rigorously logical sobriety, but it 
is precisely simplicity and concision of thought that the “weak” 
have lost, and in their hands the logical texture of language 
itself has come unraveled. One need only attempt to translate 
this Strauss-style into Latin. This is something that can still be 
done with Kant, and with Schopenhauerit would provean easy 
and stimulating exercise. The reason why this is not possible 
with Strauss’s German is most likely not because his German is 
more German than theirs, but rather because it is confused and 
illogical, while theirs is simple and magnificent. On the other 
hand, anyone who knows the pains the ancients took to learn 
how to tead and write well, and how few pains the moderns 
take, experiences a true sense of relief, as Schopenhauer once 
expressed it, when, after being compelled to wade through a 
German book such as this one, he can once again turn his at- 
tention to the other ancient and yet ever new languages. “For 
in these instances,” Schopenhauer says, “I still have before me 
a properly fixed language with a firmly established and con- 
scientiously observed grammar and orthography, and hence 
I can devote myself entirely to theit ideas. However, in Ger- 
man works I am constantly distracted by the impudence of the 
writer, who is intent upon establishing along with his knotty in- 
sights his own grammatical and orthographical quirks, as well. 
I am repelled by this insolently boastful folly. It is genuinely 
painful to see an old and beautiful language that possesses clas- 
sical texts being abused by ignoramuses and jackasses.” 

This is what the holy wrath of Schopenhauer cries out to 
you, and you cannot say that you were not warned. But for 
those who insist on ignoring all warnings and who absolutely 
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refuse to let their faith in Strauss the classical author be spoiled, 
we have one final recommendation: try to imitate him. But re- 
member, you do so at your own risk, for you will have to pay 
for it both with your own style and ultimately even with your 
own wits, so that in you the dictum of Indian wisdom may 
well also be fulfilled: “To gnaw on a cow’s horn is useless and 
shortens one’s life: you grind down your teeth without obtain- 
ing any nourishment.” — 


I2 


In conclusion, let us present our classical prose writer with the 
promised collection of stylistic examples; perhaps Schopen- 
hauer would give it the general title “New Evidence for the 
Shoddy Jargon of Today,” for we might console David Strauss 
by saying —if this can be considered consolation—that today 
everyone writes as he does, indeed, that some people write even 
more wretchedly than he does, and that in the country of the 
blind a one-eyed man is king. To be sure, we give him too 
much credit if we credit him with having even one eye, but we 
do this because Strauss does not write as poorly as do the vil- 
est of all the corrupters of German, the Hegelians and their 
crippled progeny. At least Strauss seeks to crawl up out of this 
swamp and, in part, has succeeded, although he by no means 
stands on solid ground. It is still obvious that in his youth he 
stammered that Hegelian idiom; at that time, something inside 
him was dislocated, some muscle or other was strained; at that 
time, his ear, like that of a boy who grows up hearing the con- 
stant beating of drums, was so dulled that it could never again 
be sensitive to those aesthetically subtle and powerful laws of 
tone that hold sway over the writer when trained on good ex- 
amples and with rigorous discipline. With this the stylist loses 
his most important possession and is condemned to spend the 
rest of his life sitting on the unfruitful and dangerously shift- 
ing sand of journalistic style—unless he wishes to sink back 
into the Hegelian mite. And yet despite this, he has found fame 
for a few hours in the present age, and perhaps even for a few 
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morte hours someone will be aware that he attained fame, but 
then night comes and with it oblivion, and at the very moment 
in which we record his stylistic sins in the black book, the twi- 
light of his fame begins. For anyone who has sinned against the 
German language has profaned the mystery of all our German- 
ness; it alone has been preserved over the entire course of that 
mixing and changing of nationalities and customs, and with it, 
as though by means of metaphysical magic, the German spirit. 
It alone guarantees as well the future of this spitit, provided it 
does not perish at the hands of the profligate present. “But di 
meliora! Away, pachyderms, away! This is the German language, 
in which human beings have expressed themselves, indeed, in 
which great poets have sung and great thinkers have written. 
Get your paws off of it!” — 

Let’s take as an example a sentence from the very first page of 
Strauss’s book: “Already in the increase of its power, Roman Cathol- 
cism saw itself called upon to dictatorially consolidate its entire spiritual 
and worldly power in the hands of the pope, who was declared to be infal- 
hbk.” This slovenly cloak conceals a number of distinct state- 
ments that by no means fit together and cannot possibly be 
stated simultaneously; someone might conceivably recognize 
that he is being called upon to consolidate his power or to place 
it in the hands of a dictator, but he cannot dictatorially con- 
solidate it in the hands of another. If Catholicism is being told 
that it dictatorially consolidated its power, then it is being com- 

ated to a dictator, but apparently the aim here is to compare 
the infallible pope to a dictator, and only indistinct thought 
and lack of linguistic sensitivity can explain the misplacement 
of the adverb. But in order to get a sense for the absurdity of 
this statement, I suggest that it be condensed into the follow- 
ing simplified version: The Lord gathers the reins in the hand 
of his driver.— (p. 4): “The opposition between the old consistorial gov- 
ernment and the aims to establish a synodal constitution is founded on 
a dogmatic-religions disagreement, lying behind the hierarchical tendency 
of the one, the democratic tendency of the other.” It is impossible to 
express oneself more clumsily: first of all, we have an opposi- 
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tion between a government and certain aims, and second, this 
opposition is founded on a dogmatic-religious disagreement, 
and the disagreement on which it is founded is located behind 
the hierarchical tendency of the one and the democratic ten- 
dency of the other. Riddle: What thing lies behind two things 
and is the foundation for a third thing?—(p. 18): “and the days, 
although unmistakably framed by the narrator between evening and morn- 
ing,’ etc. I beseech you to translate that into Latin, so that you 
might recognize what a shameless abuse of language this is. 
Days that are framed! By a narrator! Unmistakably! And framed 
between something! —(p. 19): “In the Bible one cannot speak of erro- 
neous and contradictory reports, of false opinions and judgments.” How 
sloppily expressed! You are confusing “in the Bible” with “in 
the instance of the Bible”: the first would have to be placed 
before the verb, the second after the verb. I believe what you 
wanted to say was: one cannot speak in the instance of the Bible 
of erroneous and contradictory reports, nor of false opinions 
and judgments in the Bible; why not? Precisely because it is 
the Bible— hence: “cannot speak in the instance of the Bible.” 
In order not to have “in the Bible” and “in the instance of the 
Bible” follow one another in the same sentence, you simply de- 
cided to write shoddy jargon. You commit the same crime on 
p- 20: “Compilations into which older pieces are worked together.” You 
mean either “into which older pieces are worked,” or “in which 
older pieces are worked together.” On the same page you speak 
in a schoolboy’s idiom of a “didactic poem that is placed in the un- 
pleasant position of first being repeatedly misinterpreted, then of calling 
Jorth enmity, and finally of being contested”; and on p. 24 you even 
speak of “pointed pedantries by means of which one sought to alleviate 
their severity”! I am in the unpleasant position of not knowing 
anything severe whose severity can be alleviated by something 
pointed; to be sure, Strauss even tells (p. 367) of a “sharpness 
alleviated by being jolted.” —(p. 35): “standing opposite a Voltaire 
on the one side was a Samuel Hermann Reimarus on the other, wholly 
typical of both nations.” A man can always be typical of only one 
nation, but cannot stand opposite some other who is typical of 
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both nations. Despicable violence is done to language in order 
to spate us or cheat us out of a sentence. — (p. 46): “N ow, however, 
itcame just a few years after Schleiermacher's death to pass, what———.” 
For such scribbling tiffraff, of course, word order is of little 
consequence; theit drum-deafened eats ate just as oblivious to 
the fact that the words “just a few years after Schleiermachet’s 
death” are in the wrong place—namely, in front of “to pass,” 
whereas they should follow it—as they are to the fact that at the 
end we find “what” where we should read “that.” — (p. 13): “dke- 
wise, in all the different shades in which present-day Christianity shines, for 
usitcan only be a matter of the most extreme, most clarified form, whether 
we can still profess it or not.” The question “What is it a matter of?” 
can either be answered, first, “of this and that,” or, second, with 
a sentence beginning “of whether we . . .” etc.; muddling these 
constructions together is a sign of the sloppy worker. What he 
actually wanted to say was: “in our case it can only be in the 
most extreme instance a matter of whether we yet profess it,” 
but the prepositions of the German language, so it seems, exist 
only in ordet to be used in such a way that their usage surprises 
us. On p. 358, for example, the “classical author” conflates the 
phrases: “the matter of this book is this” and: “it is a matter of 
this” in order to provide us with just such a surprise, and as a 
result we have to listen to a sentence the likes of this: “and thus 
it will remain uncertain whether its matter is external or internal heroism, 
struggles in the open field or in the depths of the human heart.’ —(p. 343): 
“for our nervously overwrought age whose musical tastes especially bring 
light upon this illness.” A: disgraceful conflation of “to bring to 
light” and “to throw light upon.” Such improvers of language, 
regardless of who they ate, ought to be chastised in the same’ 
manner as schoolchildren. —(p. 70): “here we see one of those trains 
of thought by means of which the disciples have worked their way up to the 
production of the idea of the resuscitation of their dead master.” What 
an image! Truly the fantasy of a chimneysweep! One works by 
means of a train up to a production!— When on p. 72 Strauss, 
this heroic wielder of words, designates the story of Jesus’ resur- 
rection as “world-historical humbug,” then we only want to know, 
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seen from the perspective of grammar, whom he is accusing 
of having this “world-historical humbug” on his conscience— 
that is, this swindle whose aim is the deceit of others for one’s 
own personal gain. Who is swindling, who deceiving? For we 
are incapable of imagining a “humbug” without a subject that 
seeks to profit by it. Since Strauss can give no answer to this 
question —assumirig that he would shrink from prostituting 
his God as a swindler who errs out of noble passion—then we 
persist in considering this expression just as absurd as it is taste- 
less. On the same page we read: “his teachings would have been 
blown and scattered like so many leaves in the wind, if these leaves had not 
been bound and thereby preserved, as if in a coarse and sturdy binding, by 
the insane belief in his resurrection.” Anyone who speaks of leaves in 
the wind misleads the imagination of his reader when he goes 
on to show that he understands them as leaves of paper that can 
be bound together by a bookbinder. The careful writer avoids 
nothing wore than employing a metaphor that confuses or mis- 
leads his reader, for a metaphor is always supposed to make the 
point clearer; but if the metaphor itself is unclearly expressed, 
then it makes the point more obscure than it was without it. 
But to be sure, our “classical author” is anything but careful: 
he brazenly speaks of “she hand of our sources” (p. 76), of the “lack 
of any handle on our sources” (p. 77), and of the “hand of a need” 
(p. 215).—(p. 73): “The belief in his resurrection must be credited to the 
account of Jesus himself.” Anyone who prefers to use such vulgarly 
mercantile language to express things that are scarcely vulgar 
makes it clear that he spent his life reading remarkably bad 
books. Strauss’s style everywhere betrays this bad reading ma- 
terial. Perhaps he spent too much time reading the writings of 
his theological adversaries. But where did he learn to pester the 
ancient Judeo-Christian God with such petit-bourgeois meta- 
phors? Take, for example, p. 105, where “the chair is pulled out from 
under that ancient God of the Jews and Christians,” ot p. 105 where 
“the old personal God runs into something like a housing shortage,” ot 
p- 115 where one and the same is removed to a “spare room in 


which, however, he is supposed to be respectably put up and employed.” — 
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(p. 111): “with the answered prayer, yet one more essential attribute of the 
personal God has fallen away.” Think a little first, you ink smearers, 
before you smear! I’m surprised the ink itself does not turn red 
out of embarrassment when you use it to scribble something 
about a prayer that is supposed to be an “attribute,” and an “at- 
tribute that has fallen away,” at that. But what do we find on 
p- 134! “Many of the desirable attributes that the human being of earlier 
times ascribed to his gods—I will cite only the example of the ability 
to cover distances at the greatest possible speed—he has now, as a conse- 
quence of his rational mastery of nature, laid claim to for himself.” Who 
can unsnarl this tangle for us! Fine, human beings of earlier 
times ascribed attributes to their gods; “desirable attributes” 
is already dubious! Strauss means something like: the human 
being assumed that the gods really possessed all the attributes 
he himself desired to have but did not have, and hence a god 
has attributes that correspond to the desires of human beings, 
making these more or less “desirable attributes.” But according 
to Strauss’s teaching, the human being then lays claim to many 
of these attributes for himself—an obscure process; just as ob- 
scure, in fact, as that portrayed on p. 135: “desire must supervene in 
order to give, by the shortest possible route, an advantageous turn to this 
dependency.” Dependency—turn—shortest route, a desire that 
supervenes—woe to those who would really like to see such 
a process! It’s a scene from a picture book for the blind. You 
have to grope around.— A new example (p. 222): “The ascend- 
ing direction of this movement, which in its very ascent even overarches the 
individual decline.” A more potent example (p. 120): “Jn order to ar- 
rive at its goal, the last Kantian turn saw itself forced, as we discovered, to 
take a path that led for some distance over the field of a future life.” Only 
a mule could find a path in this fog! Turns that see themselves 
forced! Directions that overarch decline! Turns that are advan- 
tageous on the shortest possible route, turns that take a path 
for some distance over a field! Over which field? Over the field 
of the future life! To hell with all topography: lights! lights! 
Where is Ariadne’s thread in this labyrinth? No, no one should 
be permitted to write this way, not even if he were the most 
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famous prose writer, and still less a human being with a “fully 
developed religious and moral disposition” (p. 50). It seems to me that 
a mature man ought to know that language is an heirloom that 
is handed down from one’s ancestors and that one bequeaths 
to one’s descendants, something that should be honored as one 
would honor something holy and inestimable and sacrosanct. 
If your ears have gone deaf, then ask questions, look things 
up in dictionaries, use good grammar books, but don’t dare to 
continue rambling on in this sinful manner! Strauss says, for 
example (p. 136): “a delusion from which all those who have acquired 
insight would have to strive to divest themselves and all humanity.” This 
construction is false, and if the fully developed ear of the scrib- 
bler does not notice this, then let mé scream it into his ear: 
either you “remove something from someone” or you “divest 
someone of something”; hence Strauss has to say: “a delusion 
of which he and humanity are to be divested” or “a delusion 
that he must remove from himself and humanity.” But what he 
wrote is shoddy jargon. Now, what are we supposed to think 
when we see this stylistic pachyderm wallowing either in newly 
fashioned expressions, or in revamped old ones, when it speaks 
of the “leveling sense of social democracy” (p. 279), as though it were 
Sebastian Frank, or when it imitates an expression drawn from 
Hans Sachs (p. 259): “the nations are the God-given, that is, the natu- 
ral forms in which humanity comes into existence, which no rational person 
can disregard, and from which no upstanding person can withdraw.” — 
(p. 252): “The human species is differentiated into races according to a 
natural law”; (p. 282): “to navigate resistance.” Strauss does not even 
understand why such an archaic patch is so conspicuous in the 
midst of his modern threadbare discourse. The reason is that 
everyone recognizes that such phrases and such patches have 
been stolen. But here and there our patchwork mender even 
shows a little creativity and tailors himself a new word: p. 221 
he speaks of a “se/f-generating life that wrings itself out and upward”: 
but “to wring out” is something done either by the washer- 
woman or by the hero in his death throes after a completed 
battle, whose life is wrung out of him; “to wring out” in the 
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sense of “self-generating” is Straussian German, just as (p. 223): 
“All the steps and stages of wrapping and unwrapping” is the Ger- 
man of babies wrapped in diapers! —(p. 252): “in junction with” 
for “in conjunction with.” —(p. 137): “in the daily existence of the 
medieval Christian, the religious element came to be addressed much more 
Srequently and uninterruptedly.” “Much mote uninterruptedly,” an 
exemplary comparative — that is, if Strauss is to be considered 
an exemplary prose writer; to be sure, elsewhere he also uses 
the impossible “wore perfect” (p. 223 and 214). But “come to be 
addressed”! Where in the world does this come from, you im- 
petuous literary craftsman? For here I am wholly at a loss, I 
can find no analogy; addressed about this kind of “address,” 
the Brothers Grimm remain as mute as the grave. Apparently 
you simply mean “the religious element expresses itself more 
frequently”; in other words, your hair-raising ignorance has 
caused you to conflate words; to confuse “express” and “ad- 
dress” bears the stamp of vulgarity—although you would be 
well advised not to address the fact that I have publicly ex- 
pressed this. —(p. 220): “because I heard resonating behind its subjec- 
tive meaning an objective one of infinite bearing.” As I have already 
pointed out, your hearing is either faulty or rather peculiar: 
you hear “meanings resonating,” indeed, resonating “behind” 
other meanings, and these meanings you hear are supposed to 
be “of infinite bearing”! That is either nonsense, or the meta- 
phor of a professional cannoneer.— (p. 183): “with this the external 
frame of the theory is already sketched; even some of the springs, which de- 
termine the movement within it, have been inserted.” Once again, this is 
either nonsense, or the metaphor of a professional upholsterer, 
and as such incomprehensible to us. But what value would 
there be in a mattress that consisted of nothing but springs in- 
setted into a frame? And what kind of springs are these that 
determine the inner movement of the mattress!? We have our 
doubts about Strauss’s theory when he presents it to us in this 
form, so that we ate inclined to say of it what Strauss himself so 
beautifully says: “zz szil! lacks some essential joints for it to have any via- 
bility for life.” Well, bring on those joints! Frame and springs are 
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already present, the skin and muscles have been prepared; to 
be sure, as long as this is all it has, much is still lacking in order 
for Strauss’s theory to have any viability for life; or, to express 
ourselves “sore impartially,” in Strauss’s own words: “when one 
thrusts together such wholly distinct figures, ignoring the transitional steps 
and stations in between.” —(p. 5): “But one can be without a firm position 
and still not be lying on the ground.” Oh, we understand you well, 
you scantily clad master! For someone who neither stands nor 
lies, must be flying, or perhaps he floats, flutters, or flaps. But 
if, as the context almost seems to suggest, you intended to ex- 
press something other than your flightiness, then in your place 
I would have chosen a different metaphor— one that would ex- 
press something other than this.—(p. 5): “the branches of the old 
tree that have become notoriously thin”; what a notoriously thin style! 
—(p. 6): “he would not be able to withhold his approval even from an 
infallible pope, as required by that need” In no case should one ever 
confuse the dative case with the accusative case; in the case of 
schoolboys the result is a howler, in the case of exemplary pro- 
saic writers, a crime.— On p. 8 we find “the new formation of a new 
organization of the ideal elements in the life of nations.” Even assum- 
ing that such tautological nonsense is really able to creep out of 
the inkwell onto the paper, does that mean that it should then 
necessarily be allowed to appear in print? How is it possible 
that something like this is not caught when reading the proofs? 
When reading the proofs of six editions! Incidentally, if you are 
intent on quoting Schiller, as Strauss does on p. 9, then at least 
quote him precisely rather than inaccurately! You owe him this 
much respect! Hence the passage should read: “without fearing 
anyone’s disfavor.” —(p. 16): “for here it at once becomes a deadbolt, 
a restraining wall against which the entire onslaught of advancing reason, 
all the battering rams of critique direct themselves with passionate loath- 
ing.” Here we ate supposed to imagine something that first be- 
comes a deadbolt and then a wall, against which are directed, 
finally, “battering rams with passionate loathing,” or even an 
“onslaught” with passionate loathing. Sir, why don’t you speak 
like someone from this world! Battering rams are directed by 
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someone and cannot direct themselves, and only the person 
who directs them, not the battering rams themselves, can have 
passionate loathing — even though it would be unusual, indeed, 
for someone to have such loathing for a wall, as you would like 
to have us believe.—(p. 266): “which explains why such phrases have 
always constituted the favorite playground of democratic platitudes.” In- 
distinctly thought! Phrases cannot constitute a playground, but 
at most can only play around on one! Perhaps Strauss wanted 
to say: “which explains why such points of view have always 
constituted the favorite playground of democratic phrases and 
platitudes.” —(p. 320): “the inner life of a delicately and richly strung 
poetic sensibility for which, given his wide-ranging activities in the areas of 
poetry and natural science, social life, and public affairs, the return to the 
mellow hearthfire of a noble affection remained a constant need.” I am 
hard pressed to imagine a sensibility that is strung with strings 
like a harp and that then has a “wide-ranging activity,” that is, a 
galloping sensibility that ranges as widely as a dark horse, and 
that finally returns again to the quiet hearthfire. Am I not cor- 
rect in finding this galloping sensibility harp that returns to the 
hearthfire and even engages in politics to be quite original —re- 
gardless of how unoriginal, hackneyed, and, indeed, illicit this 
“delicately strung poetic sensibility” itself is? We recognize the 
mark of the “classical prose writer” in such ingenious reformu- 
lations of what is vulgar or absurd. — (p. 74): “if we wanted to open 
our eyes and honestly admit to ourselves what this eye-opening finds.” In 
this pompous and ceremoniously vacuous turn of phrase, there 
is nothing more impressive than the combination of “finding” 
with the word “honest”: anyone who finds something and does 
not reveal it, does not admit his “finding,” is dishonest. Strauss 
does the opposite and deems it necessary to praise and con- 
fess it publicly. “But who has ever reproved him?,” a Spartan 
asked. —(p. 43): “he only pulled the threads tighter in one article of faith, 
in one which, to be sure, is the centerpiece of Christian dogma.” What 
actually occurs here remains somewhat obscure: when does 
one, in fact, pull threads tighter? Could these threads perhaps 
have been reins, and the person pulling them tighter a coach- 
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man? The metaphor makes sense to me only after making this 
revision. —(p. 226): “Jn fur coats there lies a more accurate inkling.” 
No doubt about it! “Zhe primal human being, an offshoot of the pri- 
mal ape, was by no means” so highly developed as to know that 
some day he would progress as far as Strauss’s theory. But now 
we know “that it will and must proceed to that point where the little flags 
marking the right-of-way flap merrily in the wind. Yes, merrily, taken in 
the sense of the purest and most sublime intellectual pleasure” (p. 176). 
Strauss takes such childish delight in his theory that even the 
“little flags” become merry— merry, strangely enough, “in the 
sense of the purest and most sublime intellectual pleasure.” 
And it just keeps getting merrier! Suddenly we see “three mas- 
ters, each one standing on the shoulders of his predecessor” (p. 361), a 
veritable piece of equestrian artistry performed by the likes of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; we watch Beethoven “kick over 
the traces” as though he were a horse; a “freshly shod road” (p. 367) 
is introduced (although until now we were familiar only with 
freshly shod horses), as is “a rank dung heap for robbery and murder” 
(p. 287); in spite of these obvious miracles, “siracles are decreed 
to be going out of style” (p: 176). Suddenly, comets appear (p. 164); 
but Strauss reassures us: “Zn the instance of the loose tribe of comets, we 
cannot speak of inhabitants”: true words of comfort, since other- 
wise where a loose tribe is concerned, one should forswear 
nothing, not even inhabitants. Meanwhile, there is a new spec- 
tacle: Strauss himself “climbs up” over “patriotism to humanitarian- 
ism” (p. 258), while someone else “sinks down under into ever cruder 
democracy” (p. 264). Down under into! Not just down into, com- 
mands our master of language, who elsewhere (p. 269) incor- 
rectly —if with considerable forcefulness— says “a sound nobility 
belongs into an organic structure.” In a higher sphere, inconceiv- 
ably high above us, dubious phenomena stir, for example, “she 
abandonment of the spiritual extraction of human beings from nature” 
(p. 201), or (p. 210) “the confutation of prudishness”; or on p. 241 the 
dangerous spectacle in which “the struggle for existence is sufficiently 
set loose in the animal world.” —On p. 359 we even experience the 
miracle of “a human voice leaping to accompany instrumental music”, 
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but a door is opened through which the miracle (p. 177) “és ex- 
pelled, never to return again” —On p. 123 “all evidence witnesses in death 
the entire human being, as he was, perishing”; never before the advent 
of Strauss, the language tamer, did an “examination witness” 
something: but now we have witnessed it in his peep show of 
language and want to praise him. Afterall, itwas from him that 
we first learned that “when itis offended, our feeling for the cosmos re- 
acts religiously,” and we recall the relevant procedure. We already 
know how alluring it is “to get to glimpse the knees of these sublime 
figures; and we hence consider ourselves fortunate to have had 
a look at this “classical prose writer”— even given this limita- 
tion in our perspective. To be quite honest: what we saw were 
feet of clay, and what appeared to be healthy flesh was merely 
a cosmetic veneer. Of course, philistine culture in Germany 
will react with indignation when we speak of painted idols 
where it sees a living God. But whoever dares to overturn its 
idols will scarcely be afraid to tell philistine culture to its face, 
even in spite of all its indignation, that it has forgotten how to 
distinguish between living and dead, genuine and counterfeit, 
original and imitation, god and idol, and that it has lost that 
healthy, virile instinct for what is real and right. It has earned 
its downfall: and now already the signs of its dominion are fad- 
ing, already its purple robe is falling; and when the purple robe 
falls, the sovereign himself soon follows. — 

With this, I have made my confession. It is the confession 
of one individual; and what can one individual do against the 
entire world, even if his voice were to be heard everywhere! 
Certainly his judgment would possess—please allow me, in 
conclusion, to adorn you with one more feather from Strauss’s 
pen—only “just as much subjective truth, as it is without any measure 
of objective proof.” —Isn’t that right, my friends? Therefore, take 
heart in spite of it all! At least for the time being be content 
with your “just as much . . . as it is without.” For the time being! 
Foras long, thatis, as what was always timely— and what today 
more than ever is timely and necessary — is still considered un- 
fashionable: speaking the truth. — 


First Piece David Strauss the Confessor and the Writer 


Two earlier versions of “David Strauss” are extant: Nietzsche’s 
preliminary draft (Pd) and his second draft (Sd). The printer’s 
manuscript, which Nietzsche dictated to Carl von Gersdorff, has 
been lost. However, a set of printer’s proofs ( Up) with corrections 
in Nietzsche’s hand (Cp) exists. 

Nietzsche’s notebooks containing unpublished fragments re- 
lated to the Strauss essay are published in Vol. 11 of this edition. 
Relevant unpublished fragments are referred to in the notes by the 
number of the notebook followed by fragment number in brackets 
(e.g., 26 [12]). 

Nietzsche quotes from David Strauss’s Der alte und der nene 
Glaube: Ein Bekenntnis (Leipzig, 1872); page references that Nietz- 
sche failed to cite in the text are supplied in the notes and indicated 
as “Strauss,” followed by the page number. 
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551 x] Cf. 26 [16]. 

5,4 war] The Franco-Prussian War (1870+71), which led to unifi- 
cation of the German empire under Prussian rule in 1871. 

5517 public opinionators] Nietzsche’s phrase is éffentlich Meinenden, 
which he coins in analogy to dffentliche Meinung (“public opin- 
ion”) in order to designate those who control public opinion. 

6, 21 Perhaps...only] Sd: Apparently this is the case 

6, 22-23 considered... advantageous,] Sd: preferred, out of a sense of 
itsown powerlessness, 

6,34 “cultivatedness”] To the word “cultivation” (Bildung), which 
retains for Nietzsche the distinctly positive connotation it has 
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had in German since the theories of education developed in the 
eighteenth century, Nietzsche juxtaposes the term “cultivated- 
ness” (Gebildetheit), which has for him the negative sense of an 
artificial, stilted learnedness. 

7,1-3 the Germans...Germans.] Pd: the task is horrible, and every 
courageous individual recognizes his own helplessness when 
confronted with a universal enemy. [But what a battle here 
awaits both leader and led alike! What a gradually retreating 
and then once again advancing enemy! ] But if this battle is to be 
horrible at all, so that a gradually retreating and then once again 
advancing enemy awaits the warrior, the hope of victory was 
never smaller than today, immediately after the glory of war. 

7,15 delirium.] Pd: delirium: although no one knows any longer 
what culture is—namely, unity of style—and every glance ‘at 
our apartments, rooms, clothing, manners, theaters, museums, 
schools demonstrates absolute lack of style; nonetheless, every- 
one is wholly contented with the result of his cultivatedness, 
which, however, is not culture. It is an amazing phenomenon 
that is worthy of study. The Germans take pride in believing 
that in all things they know more than other peoples: the for- 
gotten fact that they are capable of less, indeed, that they want 
to accomplish nothing. In truth, there is scarcely a more sub- 
lime creature than a German who is capable of and wants to 
accomplish something great, but he then stands alone and his 
influence has neither depth nor breadth; rather, it is aestheti- 
cally distilled and -——— 

8,12 sort] Pd: sort. They are informed and instructed, but they 
have no culture. 

8, 17-18 wherever...artistry] Cf. 26 [18]. 

8, 31-32 Macedonian... Greek armies] Under the leadership of 
Philip II (382-336 B.C.) and his son Alexander the Great (356- 
323), the Macedonians asserted their dominance over the Greeks. 

9,8-20 The German... styles.] Addendum in a note to Pd: He can 
neither invent for himself a type of clothing, nor can he sketch 
With some taste the imprint on a gold coin. 

10,12 barbarians.”] Goethe, Gespräche mit Eckermann (Convetsa- 
tions with Eckermann), 3 May 1827. Cf. 19 [309, 312]. 
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11,34 tut unisono] “everyone in unison.” 

12,1 systematic] Sd: systematized 

12,20-21 whatever...aims.] Sd: whereas we are only able to recog- 
nize in it the systematization of nonculture. 

12, 32 found...seeks] Here, as well as in what follows, Nietzsche is 
alluding to the Biblical “seek and ye shall find.” 

13,15 could”] Goethe, Gespräche mit Eckermann (Conversations 
with Eckermann), 14 Mar. 1830. 

13, 36-14, 4 the cultivated... further’] Sd: the cultivated philistines 
seek to deceive themselves in order basically to liberate them- 
selves from the classical authors, and above all to exempt 
themselves from the irksome and prolonged task of imitating 
them. 

14,5-28 t...existence.] Cf. 27 [55]. 

15,12 Goethe] Nietzsche is alluding to Goethe’s Maximen und Re- 
Jlexionen (Maxims and reflections), no. 405: “The best thing that 
we have from history is the enthusiasm it provokes.” 

15,14 niladmirari] “to admire or wonder at nothing”; the opening 
words of Horace’s Epistle, 1.6.1. 

15,20-24 A philosophy...real] Nietzsche is alluding to the philoso- 
phy of Hegel. 

16, 33 satisfait] “one who is contented.” 

1713-14 a well-known...rationality] Friedrich Theodor Vischer 
(1807-88), a German philosopher who composed an “Aesthet- 
ics” following Hegel’s model. 

17,18 foundered] zu Grunde gehen, literally: “to raze to its founda- 
tions.” By alluding to the strictest sense of this phrase, Nietz- 
sche is stressing its root word, Grand, which means “ground” 
or “foundation.” I have sought to render this in translation 
through the pun implied in the word “foundered.” This applies 
as well to subsequent uses of the verb “founder” found in this 
paragraph. 

17, 30-31 Werther of Greee] Vischer is grafting onto Hölderlin, 
whose writings are marked by a glorification of ancient Greek 
culture, the sentimentality characteristic of the famous protago- 
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nist of Goethe’s novel Die Leiden des jungen Werther (The sorrows 
of young Werther). 

18,1 barbarian.”] Nietzsche’s quotation is taken from a speech 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer gave in Lauffen, Hélderlin’s birth- 
place, on the occasion of the poet’s one-hundredth birthday. 

18,11 escaped] Sd: inadvertently escaped 
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19,9 “The Old and the New Faith”] David Strauss, Der alte und der 
nene Glaube: Ein Bekenntnis (Leipzig, 1872); parenthetical page 
references are to the German original cited by Nietzsche. 

19, 22 natures such as Strausss] Nietzsche’s neologism, Straussen- 
naturen, contains a pun on Strauss’s name, since in German 
“Strauss” literally means “ostrich.” Straussennaturen hence signi- 
fies both “natures such as Strauss’s” and “ostrichlike natures.” 

19,24 “have...up”] Cf.27 [42]. 

19, 26-27 Who... Mommsen] C£. 27 [13]. 

20,17 land.”] Strauss, 294. 

21,8 Réehl’s House Music] Wilhelm Heinrich von Riehl (1823-97), 
journalist and composer of popular music, published his 2- 
volume House Musicin 1860. The term “house music” was coined 
in contradistinction to “salon music” and was intended to com- 
municate that Riehl’s music was the bourgeois counterpart— 
that is, intended for the bourgeois household—to the salon 
music of aristocratic society. 

21,10 wide!”] A quotation from Goethe’s Faust, pt. I, ll. 1247-50. 
In this scene Faust’s poodle takes on the form of a hippo- 
potamus before eventually being metamorphosed into Meph- 
istopheles himself. Nietzsche alludes to this when later in this 
paragraph he mentions a hippopotamus and the barking of 
a dog. 

21, 12-13 the proud...religions.] Sd: the bellowing sound of prophets 
and evangelists. 

21,23 agreeable.”] Strauss, 368. 

21, 36-22, 1 out. ..effect] Sd: butitis the reader who is responsible 
for this. 
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22,34 peopk.”] Lichtenberg, Vermischte Schriften (Gottingen, 1867), 
I: 188. 

24,30 Spener Zeitung; Nationalzeitung] Two widely circulated Ger- 
man newspapers of Nietzsche’s day. 

25,12~13 In...here;] Sd: Indeed, the philistine as aesthetician is the 
philistine as such; 

25,17 rainbow... spread] Nietzsche’s phrase, der Regenbogen spannt 
sich aus, alludes to the colloquial expression in German den Bogen 
spannen, meaning “to stretch matters to the breaking point.” 

25,20 standpoint.”] Strauss, 366. 

25,21 four guide] Sd: tour guide, [bubbling with bliss] 

25,27 out... speaks.] Cf. Matt. 12:33. 

26,13 Homeric chimera] A reference to Homet’s Iliad, 6.179-83. The 
chimera is a mythological beast that is part snake, part lion, 
and part goat. 

26,23 Wanderjahre] Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (The travels of 
Wilhelm Meister), Goethe’s last novel, written as a sequel to 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre (Wilhelm Meistet’s apprenticeship) 
and composed as a series of novellas. 

26, 27 cold-water bath] Nietzsche has taken over thisimage directly 
from Strauss, 325. 

27,3 minimity] Nietzsche coins the noun Minimität, derived from 
“minimal.” 

27,6 Grillparzer] Cf. Grillparzer’s remarks on Gervinus, Sdmmt- 
liche Werke (Stuttgart, 1872), 9: 175: “This acquired enthusiasm, 
this gallop of the hired horse permeates all of Gervinus’s en- 
deavors.” 

28,12 polemics.”] Goethe, Gespräche mit Eckermann (Conversations 
with Eckermann), 7 Feb. 1827. Cf. 27 [9]. 

28, 20 conversion] Winckelmann is alleged to have converted to 
Catholicism in order to make possible a trip to Rome for the 
purpose of studying the art of antiquity. 

28, 32—33 epilogue to the “Bell”] Nietzsche is citing Goethe’s epi- 
logue to Schiller’s famous poem “Das Lied von der Glocke” 


(The song of the bell). 
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29,2 tanquam re bene gesta] “as though matters had turned out 
well.” 
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29,28 Haydnic] Nietzsche is punning on Haydn’s name, whose 
adjectival form, Haydnisch, is homonymous with the adjec- 
tive heidnisch, meaning “heathen.” Thus Nietzsche implies that 
Strauss’s “Haydnic mystery cult” is also a heathen mystery cult. 

30, 4-19 He...modesty.”] Nietzsches examples and quotations are 
drawn from Strauss, 358-59. 
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33,4 Mameluke] A caste of warriors that ruled Egypt and Syria 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century and were known 
especially for their courage. 

33,30 me?”] See Goethe, Faust, pt. I, 1. 3181. 

348-9 slaps open... slaps around] Nietzsche is punning on the verb 
aufschlagen, which means either to open (a book) or to slap 
(someone) around. 

34,11 “reacts religiously,”] Cf. 27 [43]. 

345 31-32 “this... studied.”] CF. 27 [50]. 

35,8 intellect.”] Strauss, 149-50. 

355 36-36, 1 dependence”) Strauss, 132, 133. 

36,2 sub specie biennii] “from the perspective of two years”; Nietz- 
sche is playing on the standard phrase sub specie aeterni; meaning 
“from an eternal perspective.” 

37,26 hangover] See the poem “Saki Nameh (Das Geschenk- 
buch)” (Saki Nameh [The gift book]) in Goethe’s West-dsthicher 
Divan (West-eastern divan); quoted by Strauss, 248. 
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38,3 Aumbug”] Strauss, 72. 

38,14 me.”] This passage is taken from the afterword Strauss ap- 
pended to the second edition of Der alte und der neue Glaube, 
“Nachwort als Vorwort zu der neuen Auflage meiner Schrift 
Der alte und der neue Glaube” (Afterword as foreword to the new 
edition of my book The Old andthe New Faith), published in 1873. 
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3958-9 bellum omnium contra omnes] “the war of all against all.” 

39,19 species.”] Strauss, 236. 

39525 Patagonian savage] Sd: Kaffir 

40, 2-3 itis just... establish it] Nietzsche is alluding to the epigraph 
to Schopenhauet’s treatise Uber die Grundlage der Moral (On the 
fundamentals of morality). 

41,3 religion.”] Strauss, 239. 

41,28 his feathers] Nietzsche is once again playing on the literal 
meaning of Strauss’s name, “ostrich.” 

41, 34-35 cosmodicy] Nietzsche coins the phrase “cosmodicy” (Kos- 
modicee) in analogy to the Leibnizian notion of “theodicy,” the 
system of natural theology that seeks to vindicate divine justice 
by giving evil a role in divine creation. Nietzsche is suggesting 
that Strauss’s notion of the universe extends this notion of the- 
odicy into the cosmological; hence, “cosmodicy.” 

42, 33 Lichtenberg] See Lichtenberg, Vermischte Schriften (Géttin- 
gen, 1867), r: 90. 

43,36 figures.”] Strauss, 280. 

44,7 busy.”] Strauss, 281. 

44,30 Système de la nature] A materialistic, deterministic treatise, 
published in 1770 by the German aristocrat Baron d’Holbach 
(1723-89) under the pseudonym J. B. Mirabeau. Goethe relates 
his experience of disillusionment upon first reading this trea- 
tise in Dichtung und Wabrheit(Poetry and truth), bk. ITI, chap. 11. 

44,31 Cimmerian] The Cimmerians were a mythological people 
whose land Homer described as being veiled in perpetual mist 
and darkness. 


45,1 8] Cf. 28 [1]. 

45,8 oracular handbook] Nietzsche is alluding to Balthasar Gra- 
cián’s E/ ordeylu manual y arte de prudentia (1647), a collection of 
aphoristic laws on the ethics of daily existence. 

46,20 this heir...hours] Up: the fleeting individual 

47,1 otium sine dignitate] “idleness without dignity.” 

48,10 newspaperish] Nietzsche’s word, geitungsgemäss, derived from 
the noun Zeitung (“newspaper”), plays on the word geitgemäss 
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(“fashionable”; “timely”) that reverberates in his own title. The 
implication is that whatever in his time is fashionable and 
“timely” (edigemiiss) is by definition only newspaperish (geitungs- 
gemäss), that is, sensational but ephemeral. 

48, 22-23 lantern... human beings] The allusion is to Diogenes of 
Sinope who went out with a lighted lantern during the day in 
search of an honest human being. 

49,36 scholar] Up: university professor 

50,15 philistrious] Nietzsche coins the adjective philistrés, formed 
from the noun Philister (philistine), in analogy to the manner in 
which the adjective onstrés (monstrous), for example, derives 
from the noun Monster. I have attempted to recreate the effect 
of Nietzsche’s coinage by inventing the word philistrious, which 
has the ironical ring of “illustrious.” 

52, 4-5 chieftain] Up: column of smoke 

§2,7-8 mediocritas] “mediocrity.” 
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§2, 30-53, 17 We are asking... coherence.] Cf. 27 [32]. 

52,31 totum ponere]. “to construct a whole.” 

55,29 me.’] Strauss, 207. 

56,14 7.’] Strauss, 367. 

56,17-18 Straussian street coach] Nietzsches phrase is Straussen- 
Wagen, “Straussian coach,” which playfully alludes to the Ger- 
man Strassen-Wagen, “street coach.” The translation “Straussian 
street coach” fuses these two. 

56, 21 regard,”] Strauss, 6. 

5752 of scholarly evidence] Up:ofa scholarly book 

57,29 statement by Strauss about Voltaire] Strauss presented a series 
of lectures on Voltaire that were subsequently published under 
the title Vokaire: Sechs Vorträge (Voltaire: six lectures), (Leipzig, 
1870). Cited by Nietzsche as Volz. 
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60,30-32 but...gait.] Pd: but does one then have to pretend to be 
skipping along! Cf. 27 [45]. 
60,35 scantily clad] Cf. 27 [49]. 
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61,3-6 “scantily...up,] Sd: “his intentionally scantily clad book” 
scantily clad! Indeed, Master, very scantily! And intentionally! 
So scantily that you expose yourself, without even being clothed 
from the waist up, like your Rousseaul!, 

61,4-6 his Rousseau...down.] Cf. Strauss, 316. 

61,22-23 prose writer,’]. See Strauss’s “Afterword” to Der alte und 
der nene Glaube. Cf. 27 [39]: 

61,29-32 But... features] Cf. 27 [21]. 

62,27 Merck] Johann Heinrich Merck (1741-91), German scholar 
and critic. | 

62,29 well’!”] Strauss, “Afterword,” p. ro. Cf. 27 [39]. 

63,5 speech,’] Lichtenberg, Vermischte Schriften (Gottingen, 1867), 
r: 306. Cf. 27 [25]. 


II 


63, 34 impotence] Arthur Schopenhauer, Aus Schopenhaners hand- 
schriftlichem Nachlaff (From Schopenhauer’s handwritten papers). 
Frauenstadt-Ausgabe (Leipzig, 1864), 58. Henceforth cited as 
Nachlaf. 

64,8 Sanders] Daniel Sanders (1819-97), German lexicographer 
who published, among other works, a three-volume German 
dictionary that illustrated proper usage on the basis of quota- 
tions from the German classics. Nietzsche is referring to the 
pocket edition of this work. 

64, 8-9 blandly handy pocket dictionary] Nietzsches phrase, kurg ge- 
Jassten Hand- und Schand-Wörterbuch, means literally “condensed 
handy and shameful dictionary.” I have tried to recreate the bit- 
ing sarcasm of Nietzsche’s rhyme on Hand- und Schand- with the 
rendering “blandly handy.” 

64, 9-15 Here...styhst.} Pd: In fact, in an expressly modern paper 
I have even read the declaration that our classical authors are 
no longer sufficient as exemplars of style, and that they have 
been replaced by new writers of stature such as Adolf Stahr, 
Strauss, etc. 

64,9 Gutzkow] Karl Gutzkow (1811-78), German writer and jour- 
nalist. Nietzsche attacked Gutzkow in “On the Future of Our 
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Educational Institutions” for the speed and carelessness of his 
writing, which Nietzsche sawas characteristic of contemporary 
journalism. 

64,9-10 Gutzkow...style,] Up: the National-Zeitung 

64, 36 workaday German] Nietzsche’s phrase, Alliags-Deutsch, al- 
ludes to the common expression A/hagsgeschwatz, meaning “idle 
chatter.” 

65,5 żutti unisono] “everybody, all together.” 

65,11 “Zo... People,’] Pd: in the Augsburg newspaper for the foun- 
dation of a German monument, 

65,15-16 Devrient. .. Mendelssohn] In 1869 the actor and theater di- 
rector Eduard Devrient published a eulogy to the composer 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

65,26 today.”] Schopenhauer, Nachlaf, p. 61. 

68, 34 consequuntur] Tacitus, Dialogue on Oratory, 23.3~4: “They ac- 
quire the health of which they boast by fasting rather than from 
strength.” 

68,34 firmitas] “strength.” 

69,12 Strauss style] Nietzsche’s phrase, Straussen-Suil, once again 
exploits the pun on Strauss’s name, so that “Strauss style” also 
suggests the style of ostriches. In addition, Nietzsche is per- 
haps playing on the phrase Strassen-Stil, which would imply that 
Strauss’s style of writing conforms to that everyday style one 
finds on the streets, that is, in the newspapers. 

69, 33 jackasses.”] Schopenhauer, Nachlaf, pp. 60-61. 
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70,17-34 To... mire.] C£. 27 [29,30]: 

71,10-11 di meliora!] “God forbid.” 

71,14 it] Arthur Schopenhauer, “Uber Schriftstellerei und Stil” 
(On authorship and style), §283 in Schopenhauer’s Parerga und 
Paralipomena. 

75,35 Ariadne’s thread] According to Greek mythology, Ariadne 
gave Theseus the thread that allowed him to find his way out of 
the labyrinth. 

76,9 rambling on in this sinful manner!] Nietzsche’s phrase, in den 
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Tag hinein fortzustindigen, alludes to the colloquial expression in 
den Tag hinein reden, meaning “to ramble on.” Nietzsche’s version 
adds to this the notion of sinfulness. 

76,12 fully developed] Nietzsche’s word, aus gewachsen, is drawn from 
Strauss’s “fully developed religious and moral disposition,” 
which Nietzsche cited above. At the same time, Nietzsche plays 
ironically on this term, which means not only “fully grown,” 
but also “hunchbacked,” so that it subtly refers back to the par- 
able of the traveler in the land of the hunchbacks. 

7752-3 German of babies wrapped in diapers]. Nietzsche’s neolo- 
gism, Wickelkinderdeutsch, exploits a pun on the stem verb wickeln 
(meaning both “to wrap” and “to change diapers”) that is evi- 
dent in the words Einmickeln and Auswickeln that Strauss uses in 
the cited quotation. 

77,13 Brothers Grimm] Besides their famous collection of fairy 
tales, Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm were also accomplished phi- 
lologists and lexicographers who compiled the first significant 
dictionary of the German language, which today has a status 
equivalent to that of the Oxford English Dictionary for English. 

78,6 between.) Strauss, 174. 

81,14 veneer. Of course] Up: veneer[, and every stone thrown at 
them was a touchstone.] Of course 

81, 23-24 when... follows] An allusion to Friedrich Schiller’s Die 
Verschwörung des Fiesco zu Genua (The conspiracy of Fiesco at 
Genoa), act 5, scene 17. 

81, 29-30 feather from Strauss’s pen] Nietzsche’s phrase, Straussen- 

Jeder, once again puns on Strauss’s name, meaning both “ostrich 
feather” and “feather from Strauss’s pen.” 

81, 35-36 unfashionable] Nietzsche’s word, ungeitgemäss, invokes the 
general title under which he collected these’ essays, and it re- 
sounds in the adverb “timely” (an der Zeit), which Nietzsche 
associates here with the act of speaking the truth. 


